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EDITORIAL 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE IN A FRENZIED AGE 


Technology manifestly shapes our world with many goods and not a 
few evils. The good probably outweighs the evil, but in a final sum- 
mation of the human experience it may be the other way. Perhaps 
contributing to this grim, potential end is one major evil, the in- 
tensification of the emotional life of man. It is not inaccurate to 
compare our condition to life in a psychological pressure cooker 
where we on the inside by a form of unconscious compulsion turn the 
heat higher and higher under ourselves. Parallel with this irrational 
process we suffer acceleration of our anxieties as well as our ambi- 
tions, thus eroding our moral convictions as we become more un- 
certain of our purposes. 

As the children of Adam we are cursed, whether the world be fast 
or slow moving, by the greed characteristic of all men: love of 
money, passion for status, the urge for power, longing for privilege, 
and the drive to endlessly pleasurable sensations. To cope success- 
fully with such drives is hard under the best of human conditions; in 
our present state of exacerbated stimulation the conditions often 
get worse, not better. The spiraling tempo of our psychic existence 
does not give us time to adjust to one stimulation before another 
intensified one strikes us. This seemingly inescapable process is, I 
am convinced, just aslethal asnuclear war or uncontrolled population 
proliferation, for it is possible to destroy our reasoned sense of 
life and lose our conscious sense of purpose without ever knowing 
they are slipping. With their loss or impairment we drift from crisis 
to aimless activity and back again, only in the end to be swallowed 
up by our own delusions or smothered in the morass of accumulating 
and insoluable problems. 

Perhaps our Achilles heel, in a culture possessing so much that is 
creative, so much that is the product of human courage, sacrifice, 
and genius, is the hybrid blend of commercialism and endless psychic 
stimulation. Commercialism tells us the more we buy and sell the 
better; it puts a price on everything. And in so doing it puts a price 
upon man himself: upon his body, his time, his talents, his charac- 
ter, and ultimately upon his integrity. All his standards and all the 
credentials that measure those standards are legitimate objects for 
huckstering as well as objects for merchandising in the bazaar. 

Where do we find the strength, courage, and wisdom to combat 
this irrationality? Many institutions must help: good families are 
indispensable; good churches also. Good universities, those gilds 
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wherein many of us have cast our fortunes for better or worse, can 
make a decisive difference--at least potentially. But in their 
present state of confusion little of that potentiality is realized. 
Granted the controversial nature of the assertion, public universi- 
ties asI know them--and the point is made with a profound apprecia- 
tion of their many superb qualities--are in a state of moral and 
intellectual chaos. 

Public colleges and universities make virtually no effort to direct 
the moral development of their students. Administrators seem all 
but lost inthe marshland of paper and bureaucracy; professors seem 
all but lost in their own bog of petty interests. Neither seem to 
make more than a "pro forma" effort to order the intellectual life 
of the institution and both are all too often given to the pursuit of 
financial ambition at the expense of the institution. We were wisely 
counseled long ago of the danger in the inordinate love of money. 
Unfortunately, many administrators and professors have forgotten 
that admonition. There is avery real sense in which higher education 
impairs its historic reason for being as administrators and profes- 
sors succumb to the charms of the Washington financial brothel. 

I£ colleges and universities are to help man handle this world well, 
then higher education must put its house in order. The task is to 
break the cycle of employing administrators with little or no sense 
of direction, who in turn hire professors with the same limitations, 
who in turn teach students as if the moral law is unimportant. Since 
colleges and universities are not likely to rise above the moral tone 
set by their leaders, then administrative selection seems one possi- 
ble place to attack the vicious circle, All of us might well encourage, 
when and where we can, the selection of teachers and administrators 
who are men and women of character first--scholars and executives 
second--who know and teach that the good of society takes prece- 
dence over the individual. Especially should they demonstrate that 
colleges and universities are corporations whose tradition and es- 
sence are not to be exploited for personal advantage. 

As the world becomes more complex and interdependent, the self- 
assertion taught by American civilization becomes increasingly sui- 
cidal. We shall stand some minimal chance of allaying the frenzy of 
our times if we subordinate the tendency of our colleges and univer- 
sities for vocational, commercial, and predatory professional suc- 
cess. The direction higher education can best provide for students 
is one promoting humility in the face of the infinitude of space and 
time. That direction promotes a sense of humility in the face of 
our social-political-economic-moral disarray. It makes clear to all 
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that the integrity of individual man and the integrity of his institu- 
tions, including higher education, are not for sale. Parrington pic- 
turesquely referred to the nineteenth century hedonistic, pell-mell 
drive for wealth as "the great barbecue." That festival continues. 
And if we bring the values of the college and university to that 
barbecue in the hope of personal or institutional gain, then these 
values shall sooner or later go on the spit. The result is that our 
successors shall wake up one fine day to discover many of their most 
cherished possessions--love of truth, personal integrity, and the 
historic mission of higher education--have all been reduced to ashes. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
University of Oklahoma 
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IS HOPE A NECESSARY EVIL? SOME MISGIVINGS ABOUT 
SPINOZA'S METAPHYSICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Thomas E. Wren 


Hope is a theme which is very much discussed these days, in philo- 
sophical circles as well as in psychological, theological, and less 
specialized companies. But the effort to understand the structure 
and function of hope meets an unexpected and serious historical 
challenge from the philosophy of Benedict de Spinoza, who, in spite 
of his considerable personal triumph over bitter poverty and rejec- 
tion, took hope seriously as a psychological phenomenon but not as a 
moral category. His reasons for this strange positionhad nothing to 
do with what we now call nihilism, for there is not a cynical line in 
all of his philosophy. Nevertheless, there was no doubt in his mind 
that the emotion of hope is not a virtue but a necessary evil. 

Such aninterpretation is most disturbing, and in my opinion, essen- 
tially incomplete and in our peculiar times not a little dangerous. 
This I wish to show by means of what I hope is not an unfair device: 
I shall confront Spinoza's central definition of hope with some in- 
sights adapted from two contemporary philosophers who have written 
on the topic, the French existentialist Gabriel Marcel and the German 
Marxist Ernst Bloch. The word "confront" is perhaps a bit strong, 
however, since to a large extent the three philosophers in question 
complement, rather than contradict each other. 

A word or two about Spinoza's philosophy in general may be in order 
at this point. It is generally agreed that his system was an extremely 
rationalistic pantheism, by which is meant not only that he con- 
sidered the "really real" of the universe to be nothing other than the 
divine substance itself (Deus sive Natura), but also that he had the 
tightest possible set of reasons for this monism. Furthermore, this 
metaphysical system had direct rationalistic consequences in the 
moral order--it was developed, after all, ina book entitled ETHICA -- 
such that philosophic perfection and moral perfection were seen to 
be the same thing: the intellectual love or loving knowledge of God. 
This was the highest of the three levels on which the mind was thought 
to operate; the second level was that of scientific understanding, and 
the lowest that of "experience." (Spinoza once spoke of an evenlower 
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level, that of heresay, but he eventually came to believe that to be 
a superfluous distinction.) As an example of the first level we may 
look at the philosophical psychology of Thomas Hobbes, as an example 
of the second level we may think of the "scientific" philosophy of 
Rene Descartes, and as an example of the third and highest level we 
may consider the overall achievement of Spinoza's own philosophy. 
As we shall see, this divisionhad an absolutely fundamental signifi- 
cance for his philosophy of hope since it provided Spinoza with a van- 
tage point from which he could make the seemingly outrageous judg- 
ment that hope is not intrinsically good. His reasoning was terse: 
hope presupposes some form of what he called pain (tristitia), and 
this latter emotion is unquestionably an evil since it consists ina 
diminution in the very power of being of the person involved. There- 
fore, although hope is usually productive of more profit thandamage, 
it is to be considered a form of bondage rather than freedom since 
it is built upon pain and is a manifestation of weakness. 
All of this led Spinoza to formulate the following carefully-worded 
definition of hope, which for convenience of discussion I have divided 
into three parts. Hope, he declared, is 
(1) an inconstant pleasure 
(2) arising from the image of something future or past, 
(3) whereof we do not yet know the issue. 2 

Let us take up each of these parts in turn. 


I 


At first sight it may seem especially strange that Spinoza defined 
hope as an inconstant pleasure, but it is obvious from what he then 
went on to say about the similarities between hope and fear that he 
did not have in mind anything resembling fickleness or emotional in- 
stability. Like hope, fear is an inconstant emotion--in this case the 
emotion of pain rather than pleasure -- which arises from the image 
of something about which we have doubt. And, as he was quick to add, 
"if the element of doubt be removed from these emotions, hope be- 
comes confidence and fear becomes despair."3 Hence the element of 
doubt is intrinsic to the whole notion of hope (and fear) and is the 
source of the inconstancy in question. This similarity between hope 
and fear is no coincidence, since he thought the one to be only the 
inverse of the other. Thus my fear of sickness is a hope for health, 
and--more to the point--the other way around as well.- That is, my 
hope for health is constituted by some past, present or conceivably 
future experience of sickness and pain. Here is the metaphysical 
blemish of hope, whereby it is at best a useful but never a noble 
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emotion. According to Spinoza, pain is only the psychological reflec- 
tion of an ontological transition from a higher degree of power toa 
lower one. And lest we forget their etymological connection, he 
announces plainly: "By virtue and power I understand the same 
thing. n4 

The ethical blemish of hope is closely related to this metaphysical 
one. As we have just noted, hope presupposes not only fear and pain 
but also doubt. But the whole ethical struggle of man is a struggle 
upwards from the level of confusion, doubt and bondage to the level 
of clarity, confidence and self-directedness, eventually culminating 
in the third level of "amor intellectus Dei." It therefore follows 
that there is a moral valence proper to the doubt which permeates 
and constitutes hope: in a word, doubt ought to be removed, and this 
primarily for the sake of attaining the security of confidence. Of 
course not every removal of doubt produces confidence,° since it can 
also transform fear into the more extreme evil of despair, as it did 
for Konstantin in Chekhov's THE SEA GULL. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that Spinoza regards hope as a deficient mode of confidence, 
one which calls for its own purification. Whereas hope is essentially 
temporal and on that account inadequate as an idea of the eternal 
oneness of reality, confidence is serenely indifferent to the flow of 
time. It is an attitude of acceptance and certainty towards that 
which simply is, since "whatever the mind conceives under the guid- 
ance of reason [i.e., on the second level], it conceives entirely under 
a certain species of eternity or necessity, and is affected with the 
same certainty, "6 

Now agreat deal of all this is common sense, albeit expressed with 
Spinoza's very uncommon elegance. Hope is unquestionably temporal 
for it cannot dowithout the category of the future, apoint which we 
shall take up later. It is equally obvious that hope bears an intrinsic 
reference to doubt and fear, and also that within a world-view such 
as rationalistic pantheism hope is bound to come off rather poorly in 
any ethical evaluation of the various emotions. It is not my inten- 
tion to attack this world-view directly, for that would take us far 
beyond the topic of hope. Instead I shall simply take note of how a 
completely different and to my mind somewhat more believable 
world-view, that of Marcel's existentialism, approaches some of 
those features of hope which we have just considered in terms of the 
element of constancy. 

The heart of Marcel's position is presented in his well-known essay 
"Homo Viator, "7 the very title of which proposes a definition of 
man which favors his temporal and unfinished character over against 
any intimations of eternity which men may possess. For Marcel hope 
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is the primary affective-cognitive act of human existence, such that 
it includes among its deriv ative modes those of "'to expect," "to have 
due to me," "to count on," and "to demand"8--in short, modes of 
confidence, I think that Marcel's own listing is incomplete and some- 
what arbitrary, but it nevertheless carries this interesting sugges- 
tion: as consciousness moves away from hope (or its negative coun- 
terpart, despair?) it gains in rational clarity but diminishes in onto- 
logical content. Thus scientific and legalistic views of the future of 
the natural world and of our present cultural system are eminently 
intelligible even if their full verification is not yet completed. In 
this sense Marcel's position resembles that of David Hume, namely, 
that even scientific propositions spring from hope, particularly the 
quasi-religious hope that Nature will continue to behave herself in 
lawlike fashion. 

Of course the gain in rational clarity or, as Spinoza put it, the 
transition from ideas of the imagination to scientific and universal 
ideas, is a good thing in itself. But like most good things it comes 
at a price, which is Marcel's main point. Here the price is a fore- 
shortening of the ontological mystery of freedom, a foreshortening 
which becomes apparent when we consider how far removed Spinoza's 
definition is from what I--and probably Marcel--believe to be the 
paradigmatic case of hope. This is the case of a loving relationship, 
one which is never guaranteed and which on that account must be 
sustained by each lover's hope. That is, my beloved's response to 
me, although continuously positive, remains a spontaneous response 
of a free person and hence cannot be taken for granted, even though 
I recognize her fidelity to our relationship. To take her love for 
granted would be, "ipso facto," to jeopardize it while, paradoxically, 
to keep it as an object of hope is to make it increasingly certain. 
This was the discovery made by the husband Torvald in Ibsen's A 
DOLL'S HOUSE, and it is implicit in Marcel's suspicion that at 
bottom, despair and solitude are identical, 10 


II 


The second basic issue in Spinoza's definition of hope is that of 
imaging. To be sure, hope can be thought of as "arising from the 
image of something future or past," rather than from the direct 
perception of what is immediately present. But is this an adequate 
expression of the relationship between hoping and imaging, between 
aspiration and fantasy? (Here Marcel is considerably less helpful 
than he was above, since his stress on the creativity and mutuality 
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of loving hope leads him to identify these two moments of conscious- 
ness, or at least to blur their differences. ) 

To put it most baldly, the issue is this: Is imagination the condi- 
tion for hope, or is it the other way around? Spinoza is clearly as- 
serting the first of these alternatives, but in doing so he seems to 
have overlooked the active power of hope, whereby it propels and 
directs the imagination to image a future. This reveals not only a 
shortcoming in his theory of the imagination, but also a more general 
weakness in his linear-deductive method of thinking. In spite of its 
marvelous network of internal cross-checking, it seems to me that 
his method is just not adequate to a system of dialectical feedback 
such as we have here. If this estimate of mine is correct, then it is 
reasonable to expect that amore adequate account of the reciprocity 
of hope and fantasy will lie somewhere within the Hegelian tradition 
of dialectical thinking, which of course includes Marxism and its 
various offshoots. Indeed one is reminded here of Karl Marx's dis- 
cussion of the relation between needs and methods of production, 11 
Although he refused to trace the process back to the very first his- 
torical man or to the very first moment of a child's awareness of 
his situation, Marx effectively argued that man is provoked by his 
felt needs to develop various methods of production, which in turn 
generate new and more sophisticated (but not on that account bogus) 
human needs. The medium is also the mediated, so that Marx was 
able to say without contradicting himself not only that our economic 
structures are based upon our needs but also that our needs are 
economically conditioned. Now this kind of reasoning, with which 
most of us are already familiar from one source or another, is not 
viciously circular for the simple reason that it involves more than 
one level of complexity, so that in the above example the word "need" 
at one stage of the explanation represents something considerably 
more primitive--Marx would say more abstract--than it does ata 
later, more richly developed or concrete stage. Hence instead of a 
circle we really have aspiral, an ever-ascending spiral of reciprocity 
between needs and methods of production. 

This is just the kind of thinking with which Ernst Bloch (whose own 
Marxism is, admittedly, of a very unorthodox sort) approaches the 
whole history and philosophy of hope in his encyclopedic "Das Prinzip 
Hoffnung," and which enables him to do justice to our problem of the 
interplay between hopes and "wish-images. "12 Wish-images are 
fantasies of every sort: utopias, dramatic and musical presenta- 
tions, scientific and religious metaphors, and so on, all the way to 
ordinary daydreams. Bloch holds that in each case of wish-imagery 
the human spirit is anticipating reality, and not merely escaping it 
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(although there can be an element of escape involved as well). In this 
respect he shows a much greater sensitivity to the importance of 
the imagination than does Marx, not to mention most Marxists, for 
whom fantasy is related to action only as an anodyne and never as a 
stimulant. 

The contents of most wish-images form a reverse image of the 
hungers which one has. (Here Bloch rightly excludes those artificial 
wish-images which are manufactured for mind-bloating consumption 
by the masses.) Now hunger is at once positive and negative: it is 
positive in that it is felt with unquestionable immediacy, and it is 
negative in that it is a lack, an emptiness, a structure of privation. 
For this reason hope itself is ambivalent, since hope is only the 
active consciousness of one's hunger. 13 The negativity of the state 
of hunger and of the correlative act of hoping posits its own comple- 
ment, which is the wish-image. Of course when one or more wish- 
images are actually realized then a whole new set of hungers, hopes 
and wish-images ensues, as any recent college graduate or newly- 
married couple knows so well. However, even prior to their factual 
realization wish-images contribute to the whole force and shape of 
hopes, for the simple reason that they serve to clarify these hopes 
for the hoper himself. And as Spinoza himself stressed, any clarifi- 
cation of one's consciousness is also amodification and liberation of 
that consciousness, 14 

Thus it is a standard principle of rhetoric that persuasion must 
rely upon imagery even more than upon logic. The speaker who wishes 
to arouse his hearers must orchestrate their hungers, hopes and dis- 
jointed fantasies into a robust symphony, one which is powered by 
the novel richness of the images he is proposing. This is the second 
moment of the dialectical spiral, the moment of feedback from 
imagery into hope. Perhaps it is the more obvious of the two 
moments-- at least it is the only one to which Spinoza called our 
attention--but it is understandable only in tandem with the first 
moment, that in which hope directs imaging. In both cases the 
medium is also mediated, and one can say with equal truth either 
that hopes generate other hopes by means of wish-images or that 
hope is the creative bond between progressing wish-images. 


III 


The third part of Spinoza's definition of hope may be characterized 
as the element of the unknown in the future, since he understands 
hope to be directed toward that "whereof we do not yet know the 
issue." On what Spinoza regarded as the lowest (I would prefer to 
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say most basic) level of knowledge, "cognitio primi generis, " the 
future is necessarily opaque. For this reason it would be unfair to 
consider hope as a kind of ignorance, since the connotation of the 
word "ignorance" is one of reproach: we believe that if an ignorant 
person were only a bit more clever, industrious, wise, etc., he would 
not be ignorant, although most of us will admit that it is often very 
difficult for such a person to pull himself out of his unfortunate 
condition. Because of this connotation, it would seem that a more 
bland term such as "non-knowledge" or "unawareness" is the best and 
fairest way to express Spinoza's idea regarding man's relation to the 
unknown which lies ahead of him. 

Regrettably, Spinoza himself was not quite so fair about hope's 
"non-knowledge" of the future, since he was philosophizing not from 
the first level of knowledge, but from the second or even the third 
level. As we have seen, these are the levels of scientific universality 
and divine intuition, neither of which relies upon sense perception or 
the experience of temporality. On these levels, where all plurality 
is first elaborately systematized and then fused into a single divine 
substance, there can be no genuine novelty because there is only one 
event--sometimes called God, at other times Nature--and that event 
has already happened. Since he believed the business of living to con- 
sist in coming to understand the truth of this extraordinary meta- 
physical monism (which was explained in a book entitled ETHICA, we 
must remember), it followed for Spinoza that the "unknown" which 
hope confronts and which ordinary experience calls "the future" is 
something of which we are indeed ignorant, in the harsh sense of 
that word. 

Since, as I have already said, a frontal critique of Spinoza's world- 
view would take us far beyond our topic, let us remain within a more 
everyday world-view and consider some of the implications contained 
in his rider clause, "whereof we do not yet know the issue." In other 
words, let us consider the third part of his definition in terms of 
what he called the level of experience, alevel which we shall continue 
to take more seriously than hehimself did, By doing this an alterna- 
tive interpretation of hope, freedom and history can emerge, one 
which has in its favor amuch greater relevance to our times of rapid 
and perilous change. Here again, the insights of Marcel and Bloch 
will be helpful. 

First of all, we may agree with Spinoza that the "issue" which is 
hoped for need not lie in the future. It may lie in the past or even 
in the present, since the only things to which Spinoza's definition 
assigns any temporal position are the image, which of course is it- 
self in the present, and our factual knowledge of the issue, which is 
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"not yet," that is, a knowledge which is itself in the future. Here 
Spinoza is making room for a species of futurity which although 
purely subjective is nonetheless undeniable as a component of hope. 
The reason for this is simple enough: even in the case of a finished 
action or state of affairs, what is longed for is the future resolution 
of some present ambiguity. For instance, my friend's curt behavior 
last evening is, objectively speaking, a matter of the past. But I can 
nevertheless hope to discover at some future date that his apparent 
rudeness to me was not due to any serious problem within our rela- 
tionship but only to a headache, a misinterpretation of a gesture, 
and so on, 

Usually, however, the action, event or state of affairs for which 
we hope is objectively as well as subjectively futural. That is, as 
far as we are concerned, not only is its meaning something not yet 
understood but also its very existence has not yet come to pass. Its 
existential status is that which Bloch calls "In-Mdglichkeit-Sein": 
actively potential, emerging, but not yet factually realized.15 To 
vary the example of my friend's rudeness, I mayhave no doubt what- 
soever that there is a serious problem in our relationship and that 
indeed he was deliberately rude, but I can nevertheless hope that 
sometime in the future "things will be better." That is, I can hope 
for a real change to take place, one which would be a change in him, 
in myself, or what is more likely, in both of us, such that our friend- 
ship will eventually assume anew significance andagreater strength, 

Why is it that the future is essentially opaque? The most obvious 
answer is that we have not yet come into contact with it, that by 
definition it lies beyond our experience. The forecasting methods of 
science and of everyday pragmatism deal not with the future as such 
but only with akind of "ersatz" future, that is, with structures 
which we have constructed on the basis of our past experiences. Such 
forecasting can achieve a remarkable degree of success, as the last 
fifty years of scientific progress illustrate. But no matter how 
sophisticated its methods and models, prognosis cannever understand 
futurity itself, because futurity is opposed to all categorization and 
determination. It is that irreducible element of indeterminacy which 
remains, no matter how carefully we have extrapolated from the 
past, since the future simply has not been secured by any form of 
direct observation. Every prediction is a gamble, not a report, so 
that it would be a logical fallacy and a linguistic monstrosity to speak 
of facts lying in the future. 

But besides the sheer futurity of the future there is still another 
reason why the object of hope involves the "unknown." This reason 
is as un-Spinozistic as the previous one, again because it takes the 
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visible world of human experience so seriously. In the seventeenth 
century it was still impossible for the human racetoamnhilate itself 
by an act of will, and so Spinoza could minimize the reality of choice 
and collapse human freedom into the rational understanding of neces- 
sity. 16 Historical man is unfree, Spinoza thought, to the extent 
that he is moved by causes of which he is not aware. (Hence the 
transition from subhuman bondage to truly human freedom consisted 
in a clarification of one's ideas, so that a free man is moved from 
within. This is not to say, however, that for Spinoza one's destiny 
is any the less preset when one is free.) In many respects this is 
true: we may think of the Marxian critique of false consciousness 
and illusory freedom, particularly as Bloch has updated it in his 
analysis of the "dream factories" operated by the ruling classes in 
order to manipulate the hopes and actions of the masses.17 How- 
ever, it would be more appropriate to say that such bondage is itself 
unhistorical, opposed to the concept of history although not neces- 
sarily to that of evolution. A truly historical man is one who under- 
stands his situation within a tradition and thus recognizes the neces- 
sity of what hasbeen, but who proceeds beyond that tradition through 
personal decisions which can be neither prescribed nor judged from 
the standpoint of established experience, as Marcel has shown,18 
The coming together in our century of world communications, cultural 
relativism and atomic weaponry makes Spinoza's aloofness to the 
processes of history and choice more than outdated: it makes it 
untenable and downright dangerous. The question here is not one of 
simple evolution, biological or any other sort, although if it were, 
perhaps Spinoza's condescending attitude toward history could be 
justified. As Josef Pieper has wryly remarked, the question of the 
evolutionary potential of mankind does not cause us to lose any 
sleep, but that of its historical survival does.19 And, we might add, 
such loss of sleep is the occasion for the virtue of hope and its 
mighty acts. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON MAO TSE-TUNG'S VIEWS OF 
MAN, SOCIETY AND HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


Hyung-Chan Kim 


Mao Tse-tung's personal views concerning the nature of man, 
society and human knowledge have left an indelible mark on the Chi- 
nese Communist society. Mao also has left a disturbing influence 
abroad. He is now considered as a leader of revolutionaries by his 
followers in the counter culture. He is even made by them intoa 
part of the trilogy that includes Marx as aprophet of coming revolu- 
tion, Marcuse as its modern interpreter, and Mao as its unyielding 
practitioner. Such a diverse image of Mao reflected on the socio- 
political events in Mainland China and abroad speaks for his com- 
plexity that warrants a careful analysis. 


Human Nature 


Like most revolutionaries, Mao cherishes the romantic view that 
man in the primitive state of communal society was a creature of 
love, but he was made to hate his fellowman by his necessity to par- 
ticipate in the class struggle. Mao claims that this love did not 
remain as an abstract idea, but it was put into practice; man prac- 
ticed loving his fellowman in his everyday life. What eventually 
prevented him from loving was the emergence of the class society. 1 
Once the class society had been developed, man acquired character- 
istics suitable for his survival. Mao insists that there is no human 
nature that transcends social classes; in aclass society humannature 
reflects the characteristics of a particular class. He envisions the 
day when man will regain his undiscriminating capacity for a genuine 
love of mankind.2 But such a millennium will come about only when 
the classes have ceased to exist. In the meantime, a fierce struggle 
should be waged against the "enemies of the people. "3 

Three crucial concepts fundamental to politics and education in 
Communist China today seem to have been influenced by Mao Tse- 
tung's views of man. The first is the concept of the "mass-line" in 
politics, "All correct leadership is necessarily from the masses, to 
the masses," so claims Mao Tse-tung. Consequently, no political 
leadership can be legitimatized when it is isolated and alienated from 
the masses of the people whom the politics is to serve. The political 
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cadres of the Party are constantly urged to go down to the level of 
the masses and love them, learn from them their concrete life con- 
ditions, and teach them in order to raise their revolutionary class 
consciousness. According to the Mao's gospel of the '"mass-line," a 
person who does not know how to love the masses cannot be a good 
leader; a Communist who does not know how to bring benefits to the 
masses cannot be a good Communist. The emphasis on the "mass- 
line" in politics is not new to the Chinese political tradition. His- 
torically, Chinese believed that their king had received a mandate 
from heaven to establish a good government for his people. When he 
failed to achieve the purpose, he was believed to have brought the 
wrath of heaven upon his people and he was to be removed from his 
throne. What is new in Mao Tse-tung's politics of "mass-line" is 
that Mao can avoid the responsibility, even if he failed to bring to 
his people a good government. Maohas constantly exhorted the Party 
cadres to serve the people. Therefore, if they failed to become good 
servants rather than haughty masters, it is because they have not 
followed Mao's guidance and instruction: if they succeed, it is be- 
cause they have followed his political leadership. 

The second is the concept of the "mass-line" in education that has 
exerted a double-edged influence upon the growth and development of 
education in Communist China. The concept has been highly effective 
in bringing about a popularization of education and in creating an 
enthusiasm for science and technology among the Chinese workers 
and peasants. On the one hand, many Chinese intellectuals have been 
denounced for their belief in knowledge for the sake of knowledge; 
they have been told that knowledge has to serve the social goals by 
producing results beneficial to the life of the masses of people. 
They have been urged to give up their fetishism in science and tech- 
nology deeply rooted both in the traditional belief in the sacredness 
of knowledge and in the special social prestige accorded to its pos- 
sessor; they are told that there is no mystery in human knowledge 
and consequently the masses also can learn scientific knowledge, if 
they are properly guided and instructed by the intellectuals. The 
principal duty of Chinese intellectuals is, therefore, to "proletari- 
anize" themselves by going to the masses and engage themselves in 
the effort to "intellectualize" the Chinese workers and peasants. On 
the other hand, the Peking government established spare-time and 
part-time educational facilities besides the regular schools as it 
recognized the need for an educational development on the grass- 
roots level. The Chi»°se masses are encouraged to go to these 
schools to learn new science and technology. 
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The third is the concept of "the hegemony of the proletariat, " as 
distinguished from the Soviet Russian concept of "the dictatorship 
of the proletariat." In Mao's scheme of things, the class struggle 
is inevitable so long as there are classes inimical to the interest of 
the proletariat. But there remains an essential question with regard 
to the avant-garde class to lead such a class struggle; which class is 
destined to take the leadership role in the fierce struggle to elimi- 
nate all other classes and bring about a classless society where man 
will regain his capacity to love his fellowman? Mao singled out the 
Chinese proletariat as the leading class, though they will be assisted 
by the middle and petty bourgeoisie classes at a certain point of 
Chinese social development. A recent shift in the thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung from the people/enemy category to the dichotomy between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie classes seems to have brought an 
end to the active cooperation that was called for previously between 
the latter two classes. Mao seems to believe that the time has 
come in China when the proletariat class should take on the task of 
eliminating all other classes. 


Social Development 


A critical interpretation of Mao's views concerning major force 
behind social change and development needs to take into consideration 
his world outlook based on the materialistic dialectics. Mao has 
consistently maintained that there have been in man's history two 
basic conceptions concerning the law of the development of the uni- 
verse; the first is the metaphysical, and the second is the dialecti- 
cal. Having been under the strong influence of the Chinese tradi- 
tional philosophy and dialectical materialism, he naturally takes the 
position that the social change and development can be properly in- 
vestigated only within the philosophical frame provided by the dia- 
lectical conception of the universe. According to this position, ex- 
ternal reality exists independently of man's knowledge of its exis- 
tence. Whether man has the knowledge of the reality or not, it 
exists and dominates his consciousness. In the past, idealists have 
made certain assumptions about the nature of the objective reality 
and applied them to their investigation of it. This is in opposition 
to the materialist position. Dialectical materialists maintain that 
knowledge is derived from the objective reality through the percep- 
tion of the investigator. The investigator perceives the reality and 
reflects upon it. In order to determine whether or not the perceived 
reality is consistent with the objective reality, the investigator has 
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to re-examine the objective reality. This process of "from percep- 
tion to the objective reality," or "from subjectivity to objectivity," 
is to be repeated as long as there is a contradiction between the self 
and the reality. Furthermore, they maintain that both the nature 
of reality and of man's knowledge is dialectical. Dialectical laws are 
assumed to be operating in reality, in the physical world, and in 
man's society. 

Mao Tse-tung put these dialectical laws into two major principles; 
the first is the Law of the Universality of Contradiction, and the 
second is the Law of the Particularity of Contradiction. The former 
refers to the idea that "contradiction is present in the process of 
each thing from beginning to end."4 The law of the universality of 
contradiction is found operating, among other things, in man's so- 
ciety in the form of class struggle; the clash between landlords and 
tenant-peasants, between the oppressors and the oppressed, and 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Although contradictions 
are universal, each contradiction in itself has its own particularity. 
This is called the Law of the Particularity of Contradiction. The 
contradiction between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat is differ- 
ent qualitatively from the contradiction between the landlords and 
the tenant-peasants. Also, contradiction exists even within the 
proletariat class. The qualitative difference between the particular 
and the universal contradictions in society, an objective reality, re- 
quires a careful and critical study for a thorough understanding of 
the internal forces within society that are responsible for social 
change and development. Mao Tse-tung recommends, as a method of 
critical investigation of the objective reality, "a dialectical process 
of active cognition. " 


Human Knowledge 


Underlying the "dialectical process of active cognition" prescribed 
by Mao Tse-tung are two major assumptions concerning the nature 
of human knowledge; (1) the materialism of the theory of knowledge, 
and (2) the dialectics of the theory of knowledge, First, Mao assumes 
that knowledge starts with experience; that is, knowledge begins 
with cognition. This is the materialism of the theory of knowledge. 
Experience or cognition, however, does not constitute knowledge. 
This is the very reason why Mao developed the two stages of cogni- 
tion. According to him, there are two separate but mutually comple- 
mentary stages of cognition; the first is the perceptual stage of 
cognition or the stage of perception, and the second is the rational 
stage of cognition or the stage of conception, judgment and infer- 
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ence. One reaches the stage of perception by coming into contact 
with the objects of the external world, or the objective reality. The 
objective reality, however, being dialectical, is always in the state 
of motion and change, demanding the investigator to make careful 
and clear observations through active and repeated study in order 
that he may obtain data comprehensive of, and consistent with the 
objective reality. Mao claims that a sudden leap from the stage of 
perception to that of conception takes place in the brain of the in- 
vestigator when he has received rich and complete perceptual data 
corresponding to the objective reality through repeated observations. 
Mao does not explain how this sudden mental leap occurs, although 
he states: 


To reflect a thing fully in its totality, to reflect its essence 
and its inherent laws, it is necessary, through thinking, to 
build up a system ot concepts and theories by subjecting the 
abundant perceptual data to aprocess of remodelling and re- 
constructing--discarding the crude and selecting the refined, 
eliminating the false and retaining the true, proceeding from 
one point to another, and going through the outside into the 
inside; it is necessary to leap from perceptual knowledge to 
rational knowledge. 5 


Since Mao has not accounted in his philosophical works for this 
mysterious leap, any attempt to explain it would be purely a conjec- 
ture. Kuo, one of the specialists whohave studied extensively recent 
developments in psychology in Communist China, notes that Mao's 
theory of knowledge is similar to Piaget's theory of intelligence 
which maintains that intelligence is a balance between assimilation 
and accommodation.6 Kuo implies here that Mao acknowledges the 
constant presence of contradictions between the self and the objec- 
tive reality. Kuo also suggests that once a contradiction appears, 
the individual makes an effort to resolve it by either changing his 
self or the reality or both. Knowledge is, then, what results in the 
process of man's effort to resolve contradiction between the self 
and the objective reality. This argument recognizes that a contra- 
diction, be it universal or particular, may never be resolved, given 
its dialectical nature. If a contradiction cannot be resolved com- 
pletely -- this seems to be the position Mao Tse-tung took when he 
wrote his philosophical works --knowledge pertaining to each contra- 
diction will remain imperfect and unfinished, Therefore, knowledge 
is always tentative, 

Mao acknowledges the "temporality of knowledge" in one of his 
early writings. This acknowledgement is founded on his firm belief 
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that there can be no end to man's process of knowledge as it isa 
continuous process of constructing and reconstructing experiences 
in relation to changing reality. But it is crucial to point out that 
Mao distinguishes man's "process of knowledge" from the "process 
of man's knowledge," To him, the process of man's knowledge comes 
to completion when man realizes the anticipated results after having 
his ideas tested in practice,7 Although Mao's theory of knowledge is 
unique because of its dialectical nature, it has a similarity with the 
theory of knowledge developed by American pragmatists. Whether or 
not Mao has been influenced by American pragmatism is debatable. 

The temporality of knowledge is also inseparably related to Mao's 
second assumption. He assumes that there is a hierarchy of knowl- 
edge; that is, an imperfect and therefore temporary knowledge de- 
velops to a more perfect and more permanent knowledge, Through 
repeated practice a tragmentary and crude knowledge moves on to an 
ever ascending dialectical spiral of a more complete and refined 
knowledge, This is the dialectics of the theory of knowledge. When 
Mao spoke of the dialectics of knowledge, he seems to have had in 
mind the permanence of knowledge or knowledge of absolute truth, 
Concerning the nature of absolute truth, he states: 


The Marxist recognizes that in the absolute, total process 
of the development of the universe, the development of each 
concrete process is relative; hence, in the great stream of 
absolute truth, man's knowledge of the concrete process at 
each given stage of development is only relatively true. The 
sum total of innumerable relative truths is the absolute 
truth, 8 


Mao insists that man should perfect knowledge, It should be di- 
rected toward the final truth which is absolute, In the process of 
man's quest for the absolute he may find a succession of truths 
which may reveal certain components of the absolute truth, How- 
ever, Mao left unresolved the question of whether or not man could 
ever attain absolute truth. 

Mao Tse-tung insists that it is not sufficient to know the laws of 
the objective reality; the knowledge of the objective world should be 
put into use in changing the world. His views on the dialectical- 
materialist process of knowledge and its revolutionary function are 
well expressed in the following statement: 


Knowledge starts with practice, reaches the theoretical 
plane via practice, and then has to return to practice. The 
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active function of knowledge not only manifests itself in the 
active leap from perceptual knowledge to rational knowledge, 
but also-- and this is the more important--in the leap from 
rational knowledge to revolutionary practice. 9 


Mao's views of human knowledge seem to have influenced the social 
and political events in Communist China over the past two decades, 
There is no concrete evidence that various social upheavals have been 
triggered by Mao's dialectical- materialist conception of human 
knowledge. Nevertheless, one may see how such a view can serve as 
an ideological basis for "permanent revolution"10 that has been re- 
sponsible for hiatus condition in Chinese society. In Chinese political 
affairs, Mao's dialectical-materialist epistemology became an ideo- 
logical force encouraging the Chinese to push the "proletarian revo- 
lution" to ahigher stage by experimenting with revolution. The most 
recent cultural revolution that we evidenced during the 1966-1968 
period in China was obviously one of Mao's attempts to keep the 
Chinese revolution continuous and active. In the field of education, 
Mao's extreme suspicion of anything highly theoretical has caused 
Chinese schools to discard learning that may be characterized as 
"bookish." His strong emphasis on the practical purpose of education 
has created a mammoth educational experiment on an unprecedented 
scale. The traditional Chinese school with its emphasis on learning 
for the sake of learning certainly needs a counterbalancing force to 
bring learning close to the practical needs of the people. However, 
an undue emphasis on learning to satisfy immediate practical needs 
of everyday life may overlook aesthetic’ and other needs of man. 

It is an almost Herculean task to foresee the course of future 
events in China. However, it seems certain that Communist China 
will continue to experiment to build a new social order in pursuit of 
the classless society as long as Mao's thought is at the helm. 
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THOMISM AND A THEORY OF MOTIVATION 
Pegge L. Alciatore and Robert T. Alciatore 


Scientists are not sure how humans learn or what motivates them, 
and in the absence of certainty theories abound. Philosophers are 
naturally interested in theories and should be interested in relating 
theories on human learning and motivation to larger theories of 
reality, truth, goodness, human life. Van Cleve Morris (1961) sug- 
gested that certain philosophies may be more amenable to specific 
theories of learning. However, to date little has been done to relate 
these philosophies to the existing motivational theories. This paper 
will attempt such an association for one philosophy, Christian Real- 
ism or Thomism. 

Primary in the formulation of a theory of motivation is a con- 
sideration of the nature of man. Thomists describe man as a ra- 
tional, responsible, spiritual organism. A more complete definition 
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and more germane to discussions of motivation would be: an organism 
which realizes that it is separate from and independent of other 
beings, responsible for its own acts and the welfare of others. These 
attributes need not be completely realized in the individual to con- 
sider him a human being, but the potential must be there. 

Motivation must also be defined before a theory of it can be for- 
mulated. We would suggest that motivation is any internal or ex- 
ternal stimuli which results in a physical activity on the part of the 
organism or stimulates thought processes to occur. Motivation is 
also capable of being consciously experienced. 

Crucial to motivation, as viewed by a Thomist, would be two con- 
structs: tension reduction and ego development. Modern psycho- 
analytic theories and Maslow's hierarchy of needs and his concept of 
the self-actualized person enlighten these constructs. Maslow would 
be attractive to a Thomist for two reasons. His concept of needs-- 
the scholarly heir to earlier instincts and drive theories-- would fit 
well with a "power" or "faculty" psychology. Secondly his needs 
hierarchy would be palatable to those who perceive all reality as 
hierarchical. However, it is necessary to wed ego development from 
the psychoanalytic theorists to Maslow's hierarchical theory. Al- 
though Maslow is suitable for explaining the basic needs of the hier- 
archy, in order to understand fully higher needs and man as self- 
actualized, psychoanalytic theory must be added. 

An historical foundation of human nature and development must be 
layed antecedent to a consideration of the foregoing. With Darwin's 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES came a recognition and acceptance ot biological 
evolution as an occurring phenomenon. This biological phenomenon, 
or progression from simple to complex, has been studied with fervor 
by many great minds. Teihard de Chardin, himself a Thomist of 
sorts, came to the conclusion that concomitant with biological evo- 
lution is psycholegical and social evolution. This idea of psychologi- 
cal evolution meshes well with the aspects of psychoanalytic theory 
and Maslow's hierarchy. 

Should we not say that biological evolution leaps forward? 
Look at the way in which as mankind technically patterns its 
multitudes, the psychic tension within it increases, "pari 
passu" with the consciousness of time and space and the 
taste for, and power of discovery. . . . Howcan we fail to 
see it is still the same cyclone (only now on the social scale) 
which is still blowing over our heads, driving us together into 
a contact which tends to perfect each one of us by linking 
him organically to each and all of his neighbors? (de Chardin, 
p. 304) 
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An understanding and appreciation of the role of psychological evo- 
lution necessitates the constructs of the id, ego, and superego. The 
id according to Freud can be considered the submerged province of 
mind, the domain of the unconscious. "It is . . . a chaos, a cauldron 
of seething excitement. . . it contains everything that is inherited, 
that is present at birth. . ." (Sarnoff, p. 110). As it relates to 
motivation the id can be viewed as the unconscious construct of the 
mind which desires the reduction of tension. It comprises numerous 
impulses but has no order or logic. The id existing alone could not 
comprise a human being. An infant is a good example of an organism 
composed primarily of id forces. 

The ego construct of psychoanalytic theory is of utmost impor- 
tance in the developing and development of a human being. The ego 
is both a conscious and subconscious construct of the mind. Its role 
is to perceive reality and communicate with the id in order tobetter 
reduce tension and meet the demands of the environment. As the ego 
develops and matures it is able to perceive reality more accurately 
thus controlling the id more efficiently and resulting in better 
mental health and a reduction of wasted mental activity. It is 
necessary to note that ego development is determined by the indi- 
vidual's heredity, his unique environmental experience, overall evo- 
lution of the race and reinforcement of his previous behavioral 
patterns. 

The superego aspect of the tripartite construct acts as a con- 
science--a concept not difficult for a Thomist to accept. In a situa- 
tion where the ego is strong and healthy the superego simply adds a 
moral dimension to the activity of the ego. The moral dimension is 
produced during early development when the child is confronted with 
negative reactions from his parents: the parents representing his 
most encompassing awareness of reality. Identification with an 
aggressor, classical conditioning, instrumental learning and concept 
formation can all enter into superego formation. 

At the historical beginnings of the human race, individuals were 
primarily concerned with survival--struggling for food, shelter, 
clothing and the production of their own kind. These basic needs are 
represented in Maslow's hierarchy of needs. Because the individual 
was so consumed in the process of reducing the tension produced by 
these strivings to obtain basic needs the ego wasnot free to develop 
beyond a primitive state. The behavior of man was more on the level 
of id-like activity. With the passage of time and with the ability to 
control to a degree one's environment, the psyche was free to de- 
velop. The unrestrained ego was allowed to perceive reality more 
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accurately, and in the process it was able to mature and become 
strong. 


Ego evolution closes the gap between illusion and reality. In 
this way, higher levels of ego autonomy and clearer delinea- 
tion of ego are achieved: with them, an increasing capacity 
to interrelate with others on a mature basis, (i.e., to love), 
evolves. (Menaker, p. 243) 


Acceptance of this process of psychological evolution would imply 
the speculation that generations of people lived primarily on the id- 
like behavioral level with little ego influence. One might infer from 
history gradual evolutionary development of the ego resulting in 
more civilized behavior and more meaningful living. 


The vehicle for such evolution is ego, the organizer of con- 
sciousness, which is always open to new experiences, to a 
recombination and re-evaluation of all that it has known and 
experienced, and to new ways of relating to others. 
(Menaker, p. 240) 


"On the human level, the struggle for survival has been largely 
replaced by the struggle for fulfillment." (Huxley, p. 2) 


For man, the striving toward fulfillment is an ego striving 
toward a harmonious relationship between all aspects of his 
environment, inner and outer, and his own being--a harmony 
which would let him feel himself part of this evolutionary 
stream of life while at the same time experiencing his own 
individuation. (Menaker, p. 239) 


Concomitant and dependent upon psychological evolution is social 
evolution. Social awareness developed, progressed and is still pro- 
gressing as a result of ego growth. Only when the individual ego is 
strong and healthy is one able to realize his independence and subse- 
quent responsibilities to society. Remember that our earlier defi- 
nition of man included individuality and responsibility. 

An observation of human development would seem to substantiate 
these ideas of psychological and social evolution. An infant exhibits 
much id-like behavior. From ages one to three his ego is beginning 
to develop with subsequent lessening of anti-social behavior. "As 
the child's ego grows in strength, he automatically acquires the 
ability to assess his own behavior and his own capacities" (Sarnoff, 
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p. 140). As his ego develops through the years and under proper con- 
ditions he becomes mentally stronger, independent, and much more 
socially conscious. This process is reminiscent of the biological 
evolutionary principle: ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. 

At this latter level in evolutionary development the primary moti- 
vational forces are nolonger simply the reduction of tension result- 
ing from striving to meet our basic needs. Tension reduction plays 
an important role but on a higher level. The ego is now capable, be- 
cause of evolution and subsequent maturity, tomore accurately per- 
ceive reality thus recognizing more socially oriented needs: needs to 
communicate, to love, to feel respected, to be needed and worth- 
while. With the communication of these needs to our particular 
mental set we respond in a fashion which reduces the tension pro- 
duced and which more accurately andcompletely meets the situation. 
This is also a stage when more persons have developed to the point 
of becoming self-actualized or have the potential to become self- 
actualized. The ego is able to develop to its capacity. 

To summarize we might say that tension reduction is the primary 
determinant for satisfying basic needs. But as we progress up the 
ladder of more meaningful activity, ego strength and development 
determines the course of events. If man would be primarily moti- 
vated out of tension reduction, his overall behavior could be some- 
what predictable but the innumerable varieties of human responses 
and different ways of responding in different culture leads us to 
believe that individual ego development supplies the answer. 

Any scientific theory must be capable of not only explaining but 
also predicting reality. Could one predict, using our theory, what 
types of tension reduction would motivate some people and not 
others? We believe that this is possible. The lower the ego strength 
of the individual, the stronger the tension in the lower stages of 
Maslow's hierarchy. The greater the ego strength, the greater the 
possibility of tension in the higher level needs and consequently the 
greater the possibility of motivation through use of the higher level 
needs. 

Implied in the predictive function of our theory would be the possi- 
bility of measuring ego strength. This also is possible. Barron has 
developed an Es Scale for determining ego strength, and Silverman 
has performed reliability studies on it. It was found to be related 
to intelligence, tolerance, and lack of anxiety. This in itself demon- 
strates the advantages of a strong ego in comparison to a less de- 
veloped one. Cattell has suggested another instrument for measuring 
ego strength in his book, THE SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF PERSON- 
ALITY. From factor analysis Cattell chose factors that measured 
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ego strength. His system of ergs within a lattice-work of needs 
lends itself well to psychoanalytic theory. 

If one could realize also the conditions favorable to strong ego 
development, one could possibly predict the course of psychological 
evolutionary development, whose terminal point is self-actualization, 
the development of the individual ego to its fullest. Aquinas would 
have welcomed a device for measuring to what degree potency was 
completely actualized, even though it might exist in one small area 
of psychological activity. 
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STABILITY IN INSECURITY: 
AN ADMINISTRATIVE STRENGTH 


Samuel A. Moore II and Olaf Isachsen 


Chester Barnard wrote that "to try and fail is at least to learn; 
to fail to try is to suffer the inestimable loss of what might have 
been." Barnard could just as well have been describing university 
administrators with his admonition. While it is freely acknowledged 
that institutions of higher learning are becoming exceedingly com- 
plex, there is little evidence to suggest that administrators are 
applying the accrual of humanknowledge to the problems facing them. 
It is ironic that the very source for generating and further sophisti- 
cating knowledge, the university, should be so remiss in making 
applications to improve its own management. 

It would be callous to suggest that the internal management of the 
university is purposefully left to chance. But it would not be with- 
out a measure of truth. It isnot the absence of management control 
systems which have application for higher education--rather, it is 
the avoidance of their use which has led university administration to 
be more the result of non-management than mismanagement. 

Particularly at a time when faculties are pressing for a greater 
involvement in establishing institutional priorities it is imperative 
that the university management system be both capable and willing 
to assume a posture of responsiveness. Lamenting the inarticulate 
communication between top administrators, the several colleges and 
among departments does nothing positively to alleviate the problem. 
In fact, excessive lamentation might be seen as obsessive self-pity 
with an attending unwillingness to really do anything about it. And 
such a stance continues to protect the behavioral style of the admin- 
istrator who really wants to reserve the right to make idiosyncratic 
decisions--decisions which may only rarely reflect the prudent con- 
cerns of those who will be the recipients of the actions taken, 
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The Developmental Stages--Emphasis Upon Entbryology 


Scenario I--The college is small. Staff members are either young, 
new Ph.D's or they are senior staff members who already are place- 
bound. The young men will move on and the long tenured staff is 
quite willing to let the college administrators "run the shop." Con- 
sultation with the faculty on matters of institutional priority is 
infrequent, not particularly desired, and, when it occurs, pro forma. 
Dollars are tight so little attention is given to the generation of 
information which might assist in decision making. Most adminis- 
trative decisions tend to be of the trend nature--" . . . let's do it 
the way we have been doing it as a model for the next decision. .. ." 
Scenario I probably best exemplifies a non-management system. 

Scenario II--The college is still small but it has seen some recent 
growth. The old administrative nostrums are becoming glaringly 
ineffective. Just the sheer volume of clerical work cannot be handled 
by the present administrative staff. Possibly a study has been con- 
ducted to suggest how the administrative tasks of the institution 
might be routinized and completed more efficiently. But the present 
administrators and the trustees reject the finding of the study in 
favor of hiring more people to continue administration of the school 
by the old methods. There is some grumbling from the faculty be- 
cause the cost of the new administrative personnel must come out 
of the current operating budget -- the same fixed budget amount out 
of which faculty salaries will come. Scenario II suggests no admin- 
istrative change; just a larger work gang. 

Scenario III-- The college sees itself as being rather avant garde. 
Some of the administrators are young, some of the trustees have 
been exposed to modern management techniques and the college has 
recently initiated an institutional research division with a vice presi- 
dent to head the unit. Asmall computer has been purchased and lease 
time has been bought on a larger unit housed in local industry. Now, 
data have to be collected if the vice president and his institutional 
research unit are to justify their existence. No one really knows how 
firm the commitment of the trustees is to the institutional research 
unit so it is decided that short-term gains had better be demon- 
strated. The pressure of time mitigates against faculty involvement 
and the people in institutional research decide themselves which data 
shall be collected. Faculty members are somewhat hostile to the 
encroachment upon their time that data gathering makes so emphasis 
is shifted away from generating new data to the re-arraying of ex- 
isting data. Administrators, already comfortable with using exist- 
ing information (if they are disposed to using it at all! ), make little 
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or no use of the contrived rearrangement of existing information. 
Scenario III suggests the germinal stage of a collection, storage and 
retrieval system. Emphasis, however, is still upon manipulation 
rather than generation of data and no particular attention has been 
given to the question of which data. 

Scenario IV--A larger university is beginning to feel the effects 
of a burgeoning undergraduate enrollment at a time when courses 
have been left to proliferate in colleges and departments. Hence 
course costs per student hours generated continue to grow larger. 
However, soft money is increasingly difficult to get and there are a 
number of staff members who are near the end of their soft money 
appointments. The university has an established institutional re- 
search unit which has regularized the generation of certain data, 
The trustees are pressing the administration to make some projec- 
tions for program and budgetary purposes, While good antecedental 
data exist, there is little evidence that administrators have sought 
information which might predicate more rational decisions, More 
concern is given to the pecking order among the deans for the dis- 
tribution of funds than is given to institutional priorities. Both the 
administration and the faculty are wrapped up in the politics of the 
present with little overt concern for the future of the university. 
Scenario IV demonstrates a condition where one can see that just 
having data available is not enough. Even the sophisticated manipu- 
lation of current data presents a poor management profile where 
extrapolations have not been made. Still there is no evidence of 
looking at trend data or engaging in simulations which might assist 
in weighting priorities. Just having the technical capability of a 
management control system in no way necessarily predicates its use. 

Scenario V--A major university is faced with the distinct possi- 
bility of faculty tu~ning to collective bargaining. A prelude to this 
has been the increased involvement of faculty in determining insti- 
tutional priorities and monitoring the budgetary process. Faculty 
members in higher education, management and systems engineering 
have been working with the institutional research unit to simulate 
the probable consequence when priorities are reordered and what the 
implications of growth and shrinkage in certain elements of the stu- 
dent population might have for staffing and curricular offerings. 
The administration has given considerable attention in the last few 
years to the type of data generated by the institutional research 
unit. Staff personnel in the office of the president have been alerted 
to the simulation experiments with the hope that these manipulations 
will give some clues as to the direction in which faculty expectations 
might move in collective bargaining. While the administration has 
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had considerable experience in negotiating with certain personnel 
sectors on the campus, it sees the emergent bargaining with faculty 
as becoming quickly adversarial. Institutional research data are 
used more and more by the administration to justify the already 
established priorities--to defend the actions taken and the methods 
used in decision making. Scenario V represents our present stage of 
development. The major university evidences that sophisticated 
analytic systems for modeling and simulation exist but that their 
real impact upon institutional administration is still essentially 
defensive and protective of the administrator's right to literally 
ignore hard data in the process of making an operational decision. 


Four Issues--Emerging Institutional Demands 


The five scenarios demonstrate the several developmental stages 
which typically are related to the rather ambiguous collection, stor- 
age and use of quantitative information in institutions of higher 
education. Moreover, the scenarios support allegations that even 
with the capabilities of electronic data-processing, aggregations of 
available data are at the best used for fragmented problem solving 
and not entered into a total system for rational decision making. 
While considerable disagreement exists concerning the adequacy of 
different kinds of data, increasing demands for accountability as to 
what is accomplished in higher education are being voiced by both the 
tax-paying public and philanthropic foundations. The dilemma is one 
of establishing standards against which managerial performance ob- 
jectively may be measured, given the particular and unique value 
structures and priorities of specific institutional entities. 

There are no catholic answers. Categoric prescriptions at the 
very least would be presumptuous. However, four issues related to 
emerging institutional demands may lead to a fruitful exploration 
and a subsequently higher individual awareness of rational decision 
making which is at least in part based upon explicit knowledge, 
rather than internally generated hierarchical pressures. 

Issue One--"How shall administration be regarded?" This issue 
must be examined from a multi-dimensional viewpoint by funding 
agencies, those who manage and by the recipients of administrative 
practices. When stripped of generalities, the specific answer is 
likely to be found in how one defines what adequate management is in 
particular non-reoccurring situations. 

Administrators have come to be viewed as managers applying skills 
in the life of their institution along a continuum where the polar 
opposites are the concepts of "now-ness" and of "becoming." It is 
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behavior over time which imprints individual determination of insti- 
tutional profile. Unfortunately, much of what "ought to be" is 
traded off by virtue of the fact that administrators are forced to 
funnel their managerial energies into the "now" level and hence are 
deprived from the opportunity to think and plan for the "becoming" 
concept. How administration comes to be regarded then, to a large 
extent is determined by an assessment of how managers are allowed 
to relate their skills and academic competencies for configurations 
at the "become" end of the continuum. The problem in this context 
is not to be found in the absence of sophisticated data processing 
equipment, but rather in intelligent use of it to support long range 
policies rather than being forced to practice management by crisis. 

Issue Two--A closely related issue is, "What is it that adminis- 
trators are here to do?" Influenced by the current trends of reduc- 
ing presidential power in colleges and universities, the need for 
charismatic leadership on campuses is fading, and in the vacuum 
often created by the absence of leaders exercising strong personal 
values, insecurity and confusion among students and faculty about 
the function of university administrators prevail. The primary 
function of the new generation of managers is to actively pursue 
those values which ultimately will encourage an environment for 
alternatives. The process of selecting from among these alterna- 
tives is largely up to the prevailing institutional styles. 

The challenge isnot one of finding means to exercise power, rather 
it is to support the creation of an atmosphere where the value placed 
on knowledge supersedes the perceived importance of a formal organ- 
izational hierarchy. If at a given point in time manifestation of 
some understanding concerning these two initial issues can be de- 
termined within the context of a particular institution, the third 
issue may be faced. 

Issue Three--"How can an environment conducive to dynamic change 
and use of electronic data processing equipment become an accepted 
life style among those who are directly involved with the institu- 
tion?" Essentially, the concern is one of determining common objec- 
tives and the formulation of strategies which take into account 
human capabilities in the development of an institutional image 
which values continuous generation of improved data. The paramount 
challenge to the individual staff and faculty member is a willingness 
to live with uncertainty as analyses and results from past operations 
remain inconclusive when related to the unknown of the future. At 
best, the only stabilizir effect for the individual would merely be 
acceptance of an approach .o determine short and long range policies. 
Despite the availability of highly sophisticated data, decisions must 
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be made in recognition of incomplete information. It would appear 
obvious, however, that the quality of decisions made without the 
benefit of the knowledge explosion created by the electronics indus- 
try to say the least is closer to imperfection than is demanding the 
best obtainable data aggregations. 

Issue Four -- Finally, the issue which would complete the cycle is, 
"How shall administrative activities be evaluated?" Unfortunately, 
standards frequently are determined to fit the institutional modus 
operandi. Aiming for high performance and not attaining it seems 
better than to be a victim of retrospection. Thus, there can be 
little doubt that incremental traditionalism has governed institu- 
tions to the extent that elements of these institutions to a degree 
have become irrelevant to their function. Evaluation, then, is as 
relevant as the ways available data can help to heighten the quality 
of decision making. 

There is a concept which administrators and faculty in higher edu- 
cation must come to recognize. The concept is that there is a 
strength in the capacity to find stability in insecurity. 


A PHILOSOPHIC ANALYSIS OF PORNOGRAPHY 
Frank S. Williston 


Philosophy may seem an odd place to exercise an analysis of por- 
nography, for surely, if anything on this topic either needs or can be 
exposed, the social sciences are the place to turn. That they have 
as yet to do so is alone little excuse for philosophizing.1 Yet, phi- 
losophy does not need to turn to topics of great empirical potential 
merely in the interest of scientific exposition. First, it can, 
through suggestion, open to the physical and social sciences enter 
areas for empirical investigation which were previously uncharted. 2 
Secondly, it is assumed that philosophic reflection does not occur in 
a social or cultural vacuum. Though the problems of philosophy are 
perennial, the character and the tenor of its assumptions needs con- 
stant re-assessment in lieu of social developments. It is judged 
that pornography is a social event relevant to philosophy in the pre- 
ceding two senses. This essay is an attempt to develop the following 
two theses: 
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1. The cognitive aspects of pornography suggest its capacity to 
function as a dominant mode of social interaction. 

2. The analysis of pornography illuminates the failure of dialectic 
historicism to clarify the problems inherent in the attempt to syn- 
thesize rationalism and empiricism. 

Pornography, one's encounter with the obscene, involves the ex- 
perience of substitute gratification which occurs in a world of make- 
believe and fantasy.3 That substitute gratification is involved can 
obscure some very significant details, unless there is rigorous 
scrutiny of what it involves. There is substitution of some thing or 
situation, and because this takes place in a make-believe world, 
there is no concern for possible consequences in reality. Pornography 
allows the expression of some topic which should be kept from view, 
without the prospects of either private or public consequences of 
this deed. It evidently expresses astrong need to deal with a tabooed 
topic as well as a strong need to avoid punishment forhaving done so. 
The implications of the above aspects of substitute gratification 
are many and can be noted at varying levels of abstraction or depth 
in analysis. 

This analysis shall proceed by isolating what seems to be the 
fundamental element in the above preceding resume and then pro- 
ceeding to generalize. in such a way that deeper levels of analysis or 
elaboration will re- express but in a more encompassing way, the 
initial insights. 

What is the basic element in the experience of pornography? It is 
the expression, or contact with, a social taboo in a comic medium. 
The comic element in pornography may be a source of laughter or it 
may simply denote that something appears in a very peculiar or un- 
usual manner. The term "funny" in either of its two senses denotes 
something which seems to occur outside the general order of things. 
Collingwood's definition of amusement aptly applies: 


An amusement is a device for the discharge of emotions in 
such a way that they shall not interfere with the concerns 
of practical life. 4 


In sexual pornography, for example, little attention is given to 
those details which connect the sexual experiences with other aspects 
and phases of life. Moreover, as Gorer notes, even in the sphere of 
sex itself, realism is sacrificed to the sensationalism flowing from 
the manipulation of sexual symbolism.5 Persons as such are not 
important as would be the case with erotic realism.® In the experi- 
ence of pornography, sensations are manipulated or exercised without 
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reference to the concommitant emotions usually considered to be 
the well-springs for the expressions of sensations. Emotionality as 
well as particular emotions are discharged in this personal and social 
no man's land. Wherein ordinary humor seems to involve a genuine 
sense of detachment from a given topic, the experience in pornogra- 
phy denotes acertain personal detachment from the topic with which 
the individual seems so intimately involved. The individual's re- 
sponses as effects are cut off from the sphere in which causes 
emanate, and the purposeless behavior which ensues is without the 
promise of purpose. 

Thus far, the analysis of pornography has denoted an extremely 
personal and private idiom for the implementation of self-alienation. 
More precisely, pornography seems to represent a personal strategy 
for alienation, initiated by a strong social emphasis upon certain 
taboos; a tragic testimony to the unrealism of censorship in a so- 
ciety. But it is inquiring into how it is that an individual can be 
detached from what, even to himself, he is so intimately involved, 
that greater insights can be achieved concerning the nature of por- 
nography.” Pornography seems to represent an ingenious attempt to 
accept the rejections of a society while accepting also what it re- 
jects. The social taboo is accepted in that pornography deals with 
the given topic in such a way that it is not proposed the it fit into 
the mainstream of societal events. Yet, the make-believe character 
of pornography allows the acceptance of something as if it had not 
already been renounced. Thus, pornography can now be conceived as 
the re-assertion of some tabooed subject in such a way that the 
status quo of a society appears undisturbed (appears so to the indi- 
vidual involved in pornography and probably to the majority of the 
community). But when strong social taboos emerge and get expressed 
in a suppressed or clandestine fashion, the community cannot help 
but be affected. 

It seems highly probable that the members of a society can initi- 
ate change merely by assuming that their methods of dealing with 
social values have no social consequences. Such an assumption may, 
of course, rest on a more general assumption which underestimates 
the rate of social change during a given period of time. But where 
suppressed expression is directly concerned, societal effects must 
be assessed in terms of root epistemological concepts.8 This analy- 
sis shall now proceed to explicate them by first reviewing certain 
forms of social interaction. 

First, the sphere of authentic interaction among individuals must 
be severely limited by suppressed expression, because it is first 
highly personal or private, and then within the personal sphere, hope- 
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lessly impersonal. Because make-believe and fantasy are exempt 
from the critical sensitivity to coherence in experience, credence is 
denied as an element in the interaction or commerce with reality. A 
coherent scheme is initiated when one first acknowledges that an 
experience is his and begins to develop what this means. Make-believe 
and the basis for the development of coherence are incompatible. 
The generalized belief that one constantly encounters things and 
situations external to himself is, in make-believe situations, short- 
circuited from the impulse to act accordingly. Experiences do not 
confirm by further definition or specification this basic intuition, 
and the status of an experience as an event is thus ignored. It is as 
if nothing had ever happened. 9 The pornographic experience must be 
crossed off the list of experiences to be shared with others, for in- 
coherence is not communicable. It isnot an explicit state of affairs, 
but a deprivation of which neither the communicator nor the com- 
municatee is fully apprised. Put more simply perhaps, the alienated 
individual cannot communicate those experiences which he encoun- 
tered in such a way as to become alienated. 

Secondly, it is through pornography that societal proscriptions 
yield at agreater proscriptive level, and this can only mean that the 
sphere of the socially sanctioned and prescribed becomes restricted. 
Pornography may not directly challenge the prescriptions of a so- 
ciety, but it can play havoc with the rationale for these prescrip- 
tions. Pornography confirms the taboos of proscriptions ona so- 
ciety, but the fact that it does so in the medium of make-believe 
means that outside the realm of make-believe it is as if nothing had 
occurred at all.10 Renunciation through pornography of what the 
society also proscribes thus robs the society of its reasons for ex- 
cluding or proscribing, and makes its reasons for including or pre- 
scribing superficial. The defense for the inclusion of certain values 
and customs hardly amounts to a reasonable defense if it isnot made 
against the possibility that these values and customs should be ex- 
cluded and replaced by others. Reason may not choose for an indi- 
vidual but it is used with the assumption that the best choice can be 
made through its exercise. 

Aside from asystematic development of what little is known about 
pornography, philosophy has thus far entered the picture, because an 
examination of the world of make-believe involves epistemological 
concepts. It can now be asked if it is not possible to ascribe a more 
abstract format to pornography; one which expresses some forms of 
operating which are purely epistemological. If it can be assumed 
that social taboos (in societies where pornography exists) implicitly 
express a society's conception of error in that proscribed experi- 
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ences are not accepted as real, then pornography represents an ac- 
count of how the members of a given society apply a generalized 
conception of error to the array of experiences associated with a 
given proscribed topic. 14 Essentially, error is conceived as the 
expression of experiences associated with tabooed topics rather than 
as some incorrect proposition relevant to these experiences. Error 
is thus given substance and instances of error are conceived as ob- 
jective in the same sense that external objects are considered objec- 
tive. The result must be that experience loses the function of veri- 
fying or denying propositions, and propositions (which, of course, 
assert something concerning reality) drop out entirely. It thus 
seems highly plausible that pornography comes as the result of a 
community's failure to set forth animplicit but realistic conception 
of the nature of error. Of course, under these circumstances, the 
stances of the avant garde and the conservative are completely con- 
sistent, for in either case the topic under question is subjected 
exclusively to a spectator's role; a role which entails neither covert 
nor overt propositions concerning what is experienced. 

Mere experience can never be in error for it is only through such 
experiences that error can be known. When experience exposes the 
error of some given proposition, it alsocommits to rigorous scrutiny 
some more comprehensive conception of reality than the erroneous 
proposition expresses. Error must be the confrontation of a given 
proposition with a given experience which in rendering the proposition 
erroneous, substitutes another and invites reflection over the more 
encompassing set of propositions and assumptions by which both 
propositions were formed. Thus, the lack of realism concerning 
error leads an individual to commerce with existing things and situa- 
tions as if they didnot exist, andas if there were no "as if" involved. 


II 


The unrealism with error, the failure to develop what the concept 
fully means also implies basic inadequacies in the conception of how 
objectivity is achieved and the fact of its achievement dealt with. 
It is obvious that an aversion to a given fact says nothing about that 
fact. There can be no authentic antithesis to fact. However, if 
aversion is confused with error, a proposition which proves in veri- 
fication that another proposition was false, may be misconstrued as 
a situation in which one proposition asserts what another denies. 
This clearly cannot be for the two propositions must assert differ- 
ent things, and if one turns out as true, we will still need to verify 
that the other proposition is asserting something about the same 
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given situation which cannot also be true. When aversion gets con- 
fused with error, it is not that a truth ora fact is avoided. It is 
rather the failure to perceive or understand that a knowledge propo- 
sition must be verifiable and, if verified, is true. Realism does not 
permit an alternative for facts, but neither does it permit an al- 
ternative to the proposition committed to verification.12 Whether 
one inductive proposition is inconsistent with another one or not is 
itself subject to a verification process whose factors of coherence 
will have to thoroughly be clarified. 

When there occurs a conflict among concepts rather than among 
empirical assertions, clarification must replace verification. But a 
realism of a sort must remain. One is mistaken in his logic if he 
both asserts and denies at this abstract level, andawareness of this 
fact implies that he must review the system within which his thought 
operates and the concepts therein. There is the assumption that 
concepts conflict because the mind has not fully apprised itself of 
what they mean. It could not attempt to synthesize and make co- 
herent the concepts which it knew to be in basic conflict. A realism 
of thought in which the mind fully apprises itself of what its con- 
cepts mean, presupposes that mind in its self-consciousness, per- 
ceives and becomes aware of its operations and further that the 
fact or truth of what it finds can be carried on and made coherent 
within an emerging sphere of coherence. 

The strictly philosophic portion of this paper has thus far been 
devoted to the concepts of error, verifiability and objectivity, and 
this grew out of an analysis of pornography and the attempt to re- 
construct the epistemology of make-believe. The unrealism with 
error evident in censorship and pornography prompted attention to 
an unrealism about the quest for truth and objectivity which must 
also be involved. Censorship seeks to make a choice where none can 
be made and thus must involve a distortion of the general character 
of the choosing process itself. 

The analysis of error, verifiability and objectivity, and of the 
possibility that a spacious sense of choice can exist among proposi- 
tions and their error or truth, cannot help but indicate the extreme 
limitations of dialectic historism as a philosophic perspective. 
Criticism is not directed to its value in historiography, but it does 
imply the limitations of this format for assessing historical fact. 
Dialectics cannot satisfy realism's demand for objectivity. There 
can be no antithesis to the objectively true. Likewise, a realism of 
mind will not permit equivocation among the assertions of truth 
which await verification. Lastly, a mind which apparently thinks 
two conflicting concepts must review its thought processes until the 
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given concepts have been clarified. The coherence needed among 
concepts must stem from what they mean, because concepts do not 
assert anything concerning the objective world (the external world). 

The most general failure of dialectic historicism may stem from 
Hegel's failure to fully locate himself in the same philosophic conti- 
nuum with Plato who, despite the problems of his epistemology and 
metaphysics, could only posit amysterious kind of void or receptacle 
as opposite to what he considered the world of reality. The quest 
for the synthesis of rationalism and empiricism grew out of plation- 
ism, and has been the dominant theme throughout Western thought. 
Dialectic historicism tends to obscure the sense of realism by which 
the need for synthesis was established. What is the nature of reason 
and what is the nature of experience? Why must the mind use both 
to achieve objective knowledge, and what does this tell us of the 
realities of thought and mind? 

There is no real choice among reason and experience, and one is 
not the antithesis of the other.13 That one chooses one and not the 
other is a fact concerning a choice, not of anything inherent in the 
nature of what was chosen.14 Further, the contention that there is 
contingency in experience and not reason, hardly amounts to a basis 
for establishing opposites. There can be no basis to the contention, 
because one cannot directly have an experience of contingency or a 
contingent experience. That an individual can fail to expect certain 
events is true enough, but the individual's awareness of this is an 
awareness of his own actual or potential frustration, not of what he 
experienced. Lastly, the contention that the inductive inference 
cannot establish necessary succession in experience does not consti- 
tute anything opposite to the character of the deductive inference, 
because logical system involves no temporal continuum. 

If one chooses empiricism or rationalism, it is not because there 
is a choice between them. To proceed as if there were is to distort 
the nature of both and to deal with them only in their suppressed 
forms. The disillusionment with reason and science may lie here, 
and those who have most intensely espoused the cause of reason may 
have unwittingly suppressed much concerning its character.15 If 
this is so, the defense of valuing reason or experience or both must 
consist in a realism which exposes the character of both. Sucha 
realism is difficult to develop, because the mind can experience its 
most abstract processes, and the fact that it can seems part and 
parcel of pure thought itself. But reason is not a thing, and its 
limitations can only be those which the mind sets at some point along 
the continuum of thought. The mind's quest to be objective about its 
most abstract processes begins, when it attempts to distinguish the 
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limitations which it imposes from those inherent merely in the fact 
that a phase of thought or logic is involved. 

A philosophy become self-conscious is one which sets the quest 
for the synthesis of rationalism and empiricism within the cast of a 
realism with both.16 A realism with reason must mark its expansion, 
because the awareness of systems of thought must proceed system- 
atically. It is through such a realism with reason that the sense of 
the objectively real can expand and thus enhance the value and scope 
of experience. 

An analysis which programs a somewhat abstract description of 
pornography as a personal idiom for dealing with social taboos holds 
implications for education which could occupy volumes. In one sense, 
the social context of the school should be re-examined from the 
perspective of a more critical review of those aspects of the social 
sciences which concern and expose the social variables impinging upon 
the school. In the main, educators must remind the social scientist 
of the need for such theoretical development which would be pre- 
requisite to the empirical exposure of the cognitive aspects of the 
socialization processes. A purely descriptive science cannot, of 
course, expose the dynamics of a highly structured and urbanized 
society. Doubtless, such educational demands will cut deep into the 
heart of fundamental theorizing in psychology and the social sciences. 
The philosophic analysis of pornography, as here presented, suggests 
that concepts of socialization must include those dispositional as- 
pects of social customs which get expressed in the individual. It is 
here that formulation of an adequate theory of the individual and his 
existence in society becomes difficult. The controversy between 
pure sociology applies, seems to expand. Yet, the situation could be 
construed as one inviting the development of a psychology (both of 
learning and personality) relevant to the root problems and consider- 
ations implicit in the attempt to develop an adequate social theory. 
This philosophic analysis of pornography thus suggests that an ade- 
quate educational theory must await experimental and theoretical 
developments in psychology and the social sciences which can more 
clearly define the institutional context of the school and the nature 
of the socialization process. 

More generally, the preceding analysis implies that the school, 
like the society in which it exists, needs a positive program for what 
it excludes or proscribes. The manner in which a society excludes is 
also an important aspect of the socialization process in that it is 
learned. This seems the case even if a community is successful in 
its censorship; that is, the learner may learn only that which his 
teacher wishes him to learn but still learn the avoidance procedures 
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associated with what is proscribed.17 It seems doubly tragic when 
neither the pupil nor the teacher are aware of the lesson taught and 
learned. This means that philosophies of education have perhaps 
failed to focus on those spontaneous aspects of curriculum which do 
not fall within the purview of what is formally prescribed. If modern 
society is threatened by the preoccupation with thought control, it 
may lie in equal danger of failing to perceive and exercise the 
mechanisms of intellectual and spiritual freedom. 
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the need for a supra-rationalism, but his phenomenology seems to 
have led him to conclude that such a rationalism entailed a format 
or scheme which enjoyed universal application. It is judged that his 
error lies here, because it is the continued development of a sys- 
tematic way of reflecting upon systems of reasoning rather than 
mere application of some rational scheme; application which might 
prove very blind. 

Conceptual realism, if further outlined, might bring into question 
aspects of C. I. Lewis' "conceptual pragmatism" as an adequate 
program for the synthesis of rationalism and empiricism. 


17See Luchin and Luchin for adiscussion of the unintentional model 
in social learning: "Intentional and Unintentional Models in Social 
Learning, " JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


RESPONSIBILITY REVISITED 
Virginia R. Krauft 


It is the dawning of the age of . . . accountability. Although this 
isnot a new concern in the history of mankind, it is a timely one for 
today's educators. 

Webster's dictionary would indicate accountability and responsi- 
bility are synonymous. However, viewing the words in perspective to 
time and space one cannot help but become aware of a subtle differ- 
ence between them. This difference may well account for much of 
the emotional fervor among educators today. For example the word 
accountable implies being "liable" answerable for one's actions. The 
most recent movement incontract teaching exemplifies this position 
(1, 6). On the other hand, the word responsibility implies a person- 
ality characteristic of the individual--i.e., trustworthiness; able to 
respond or answer for one's conduct. This view is reflected histori- 
cally in the philosophy of Western Civilization. One might hypothe- 
size that the industrial revolution and the technology of the 20th 
Century has given rise to the shift in meaning of responsibility (as a 
characteristic of the person) to accountability (an evaluation of the 
person's actions). In order to understand how this shift of emphasis 
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in definition may have arisen, one might review movements inhistory 
in relation to their role within the context of the meaning that was 
attributed to the term "responsibility. " 


HISTORICAL INFLUENCES 
Determinism 


One of the earliest recorded writings of man date into 600 B.C.-- 
into a period known as the Homeric Era. It was during this period 
that man was viewed as totally under the control of gods, evil forces 
and fate. Responsibility was not his in the sense that he was in con- 
trol of his fate. A deterministic view of the world pervaded. The 
whole pattern of a person's life was thought to be determined by 
factors (forces, drives, experiences beyond his power to alter). 

The Greek and Roman Era emphasized the worth of man as an indi- 
vidual. Even though the great philosophers of that time (Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian) sought to understand the 
nature of man-- especially as he observed and evaluated, inductively 
and deductively--his thoughts and experiences, the general populace 
were still worshiping "gods" and heroes and attributing happenings to 
"others. " 

The Christian Era may have brought man out of the dark ages, but 
in relation to helping him apply responsibility to human behavior, 
this it did not. The Christian tradition helped re-emphasize a de- 
terministic view of the world. Man was viewed as responsible, 
actually accountable, to God--as the following Biblical quotations 
well illustrate: 


"So then each one of us shall give account of himself to 
God." (14, p. 171) 

"Who shall give account to him that is ready to judge the 
living and the dead." (13, p. 252) 

"But to do good and to communicate forget not: for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit to them: for they watch in behalf 
of your souls, as they that shall give account." (12, p. 244) 


One of the forefathers of the field of psychology, Freud, reflects 
the impact of the Christian tradition (the deterministic view of life) 
in his basic presuppositions. Namely, 1) a deterministic view of the 
world, 2) a deterministic view of the life of man, and 3) responsi- 
bility being held to bea pseudo-concept, since the whole pattern of a 
person's life was thought to be almost totally determined (1). 
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Humanism 


The Humanistic movement, led by men like Erasmus and Rousseau, 
laid the foundation for educators to shift their basic frame of 
reference from "God" centered to society, man and self-centered. 
This re-thinking of the basic value structure created a zeitgeist, 
which gave birth to existentialism. It was possible and meaningful 
for a man like J. P. Sartre to state: 


".. . man is condemned to be free. Condemned, because he 
did not create himself, yet in other respects is free; be- 
cause, once thrown into the world, he is responsible for 
everything he does." (7, p. 27) 


Sartre stated that existentialism's first move is to make every man 
aware of what he is and to make the full responsibility of his exis- 
tence rest on him (1, p. 111). Turning to the 20th Century, one can 
view the writing of Kelley, Coombs and Rogers and observe the appli- 
cation of existentialism in the field of education. 


Behaviorism 


Another movement, only diametrically opposed to existentialism, 
is behavioral science. The emphasis of responsibility appears to be 
more one of response-ability. Skinner exemplifies this view in his 
book, BEYOND FREEDOM AND DIGNITY, when he writes: "A scien- 
tific analysis shifts both the responsibility and the achievement to 
the environment" (9, p. 25). The foundation of this relatively new 
field is based upon the works of Pavlow (3, 4,5) and Skinner (10, 11). 
Although these men were primarily concerned with laboratory studies, 
their theories have been applied to the classroom. One need only 
review the JOURNAL OF APPLIED BEHAVIORAL ANALYSIS to see 
the depth of this type of teaching. 

In light of the position taken by the proponents of behavioral 
sciences, one might conclude the view of responsibility as more a 
response - ability has created a mechanistic overtone to the meaning 
of the term. It has created an ora of accountability as in account- 
ability, which implies an ability to count--tabulate scores and/or 
record performances. 


20TH CENTURY MEANINGS FOR THE TERM RESPONSIBILITY 


What does the term responsibility mean for educators today? This 
question might best be answered by each educator as he views his 
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own phenomenology, background, and awareness of himself. In doing 
so, he may come to any one of the following conclusions: 

1) Responsibility lies within the person 

2) Responsibility is environmentally controlled 

3) Responsibility holds a dualistic meaning 
The following will be brief analyses of the three conclusions pre- 
sented above. 


Responsibility Lies Within the Person 


The view that the person is basically responsible for his actions 
stems not only from ancient Greek philosophy but from the existen- 
tial movement, which stresses man's autonomy in our rapidly chang- 
ing world and stresses individual differences as focal to development 
of a sense of responsibility. Beck capitalized upon this view when he 
discussed the issue of responsibility in relationship to working with 
other people. He stated: "each individual must, in the final analysis, 
make his own 'choices' and must assume responsibility for his de- 
cisions" (1, p. 145). The emphasis that Maslow, Rogers, Coombs, 
Kelley and other "self-actualization" proponents adhere to, amplifies 
Beck's position; that, each individual man must assume the responsi- 
bility for his becoming an actualized person. It is basic to the nature 
of man to evolve into an actualized person, and only he ultimately 
can assume the responsibility for this developmental process. 


Responsibility Is Environmentally Controlled 


The Ethical Standards established by the American Psychological 
Association, National Education Association, and the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association pose an image that counselors and 
educators should be held responsible for their actions; as well as, 
responsive to the needs of their clients and students. Edward Shoben 
exemplified this position when he stated that the impetus of the 
learning climate is to "draw students into the traditions of society 
and invite their membership in it" (8, p. 432). 

Behavioral modification educators best exemplify the position that 
"responsibility lies within the control of another person." A basic 
presupposition of the behavioral modifier being that the environment 
determines the individual even when he alters the environment. B. F. 
Skinner, the father of behavior modification, has argued that man 
attributes freedom and dignity to the human agent only because he 
retains the myth of the inner man who is somehow independent of 
the controlling influences of his environment. Skinner (9) contends 
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no such human exists. In one of his early books Skinner (10) expressed 
this view most succinctly. He wrote: 


Thehypothesis that man isnot free is essential to the appli- 
cation of scientific method to the study of human behavior. 
The free inner man who is held responsible for the behavior 
of the external biological organism is only a pre-scientific 
substitute for the kinds of causes which are discovered in 
the course of a scientific analysis. All these alternative 
causes lie outside the individual. The biological substratum 
itself is determined by prior events in a genetic process. 
Other important events are found in the nonsocial environ- 
ment and in the culture of the individual in the broadest 
possible sense. These are the things which make the indi- 
vidual behave as he does. (10, pp. 447-448) 


Responsibility Holds A Dualistic Meaning 


The views in this paper thus far appear to swing from one position 
to another. Does it not appear plausible that perhaps "good" exists 
in both and that each educator might incorporate the belief system 
which fits best into his own phenomenological system. In order to 
do this and maintain unity of meaning it would appear a re-thinking 
of our language is warranted. If one views the term "responsibility" 
as a personal quality of the individual, then accepting the existen- 
tialistic-humanistic view, that good lies within each man and he is 
morally responsible for his actions, is defendable. On the other 
hand, if one views the term "responsibility" as more an account- 
ability, an environmentally measurable quantity, then accepting the 
operant-behavioristic view, that the actions of man are controlled 
by his environment, is defendable. 

It would appear, from this writer's viewpoint, that the recent 
controversy over the issue of "responsibility" of educators (1,6) was 
somewhat threatening to teachers in the field because of a semati- 
cal misunderstanding. Namely, that one message was being sent, 
although it was being viewed with a two-fold interpretation. The 
message being sent by researchers and administrators was that 
teachers should be held responsible for their academic activities. 
The message that was received appears to have read: "You are not 
trustworthy and we want to check what you are teaching." Thus, 
what appears to have been sent as an operant (account-ability) mes- 
sage was recomputed within the personal value system of the teacher 
and interpreted to mean some personal attribute of the teacher was 
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to be on trial. It would appear a re-thinking of the meanings of the 
words "responsibility and accountability" may lead to a greater ease 
among educators who may in the future beasked to account for their 
teaching effectiveness. 


CONCLUSION 


Today's educators are faced with the problem of re-thinking lan- 
guage. The traditional definition of responsibility appears unable to 
express the dualistic meaning 20th Century technology has imposed 
upon it. 

Twentieth Century man is both materialistic and mechanistic; 
however, the influence of the Classical-Christian tradition remains 
deeply ingrained into his value system and culture. Therefore, he 
appears uncomfortable viewing "responsibility" in either--or terms; 
either a personal characteristic, i.e., trustworthiness or an ac- 
counting for his actions, i.e., liable, as in debit and credit. 

Educators today appear to be saying: teachers should be compe- 
tent and therefore held accountable for their actions. On the other 
hand, they should also be responsible and possess personality charac- 
teristics like trustworthiness. It appears that the technological age 
is forcing man to rethink the meaning of the term responsibility. In 
that, historically responsibility was seen as a personal attribute 
desirable for both the educator and the student. Today another 
meaning to the term is arising and responsibility appears to be also 
a matter of account-ability, similar to the debits and credits an 
accountant might record in his ledger. 

Have educators lost the feeling of personal involvement and ac- 
cepted mechanistic procedures which will allow them to be measured 
and rated as to their effectiveness? Or have they confused the 
meaning of the term responsibility because of an inability to re- 
think, re-evaluate, and re-define their language into 20th Century 
terminology ? 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON ACCOUNTABILITY 
James J. VanPatten 


The term accountability has been seized upon by many concerned 
with education as the answer to perplexing educational problems. 
The term however has ancient roots. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
developed educational theories that held learners accountable for 
moral knowledge. St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Descartes, and Luther 
stressed man's accountability to a deity. Both formed the Classical 
Christian tradition deeply imbedded in American heritage. This tra- 
dition espoused an interesting blend of faith and reason within which 
authority and responsibility took precedence over rights and freedom. 
Education was predicated on ideals of dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual, uniqueness of individual personality, and attaining at least a 
glimpse of the nearly unmeasurable qualities of the good, true and 
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beautiful. There were implicit assumptions about essential subjects 
that should be learned just because of their relevance to life of 
reason. 

Recent use of accountability in education is based on specific as- 
sumptions that may be said to have grown out of Adam Smith's 
emphasis on specialization, division of labor, and private initiative 
as well as his belief that any state enterprise should pay its own 
way. Since education is in whole or part a state enterprise, it should 
pay its own way. Thorstein Veblen suggested education and educa- 
tional administrators tend to ape business; and Max Weber developed 
a theory of organizational behavior often called a machine view of 
man which is analogous to the view held by some advocates of 
accountability. 1 


PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING 


One interesting form of accountability is performance contracting. 
Although there are many varying definitions, in general performance 
contracting refers to making a contract or formal agreement be- 
tween two or more parties to carry out a specific performance. 
Performance contracting simply refers to establishing with a con- 
tractor alevel of payment based on the level of student performance 
delivered.2 Although the interpretation and use of accountability in 
education is controversial, performance contracting is evenmore so. 
One of the reasons for this controversy is its spotty success. One 
of the first attempts at performance contracting (1969-1970) was 
what has become known as the Texarkana fiasco. The contract was 
aimed at the production of learning as an output; payment was to be 
made on the basis learning had occurred. In this case, performance 
was based on terms of increased scores on standardized tests. The 
contractor for the Texarkana project was accused of raising the 
students' test scores by including test items in instructional ma- 
terials.3 Advocates of performance contracting developed a number 
of new definitions designed to eliminate such an occurrence in the 
future. Turn-keying, auditing, vouchers and incentive pay are addi- 
tional forms of performance contracting. Turn-keying is a process 
whereby a program established under a performance contract is 
adopted by aschool system and operated by its own personnel. Audit- 
ing is the independent examination of an educational effort or per- 
formance contract to verify results, check on processes, personnel 
and progress and frequently to make an independent report to an 
interested external agency. Educational vouchers allow education of 
children to be bought by parents in a "free market" through vouchers 
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provided by school district officials and governmental agencies. In- 
centive pay refers to paying teachers on the basis of performance of 
their pupils. These definitions expand the concept of performance 
contracting considerably. 4 


WHY PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING? 


Adam Smith suggested in 1776 that a master of a public school 
should receive only part of his salary from the government. If, 
thought Smith, he were wholly paid by it or principally paid by it, he 
would soon learn to neglect his business.5 The suggestion here is 
that teachers were to be judged on performance and earn part of 
their salary from parents and industry. Veblen saw in his day a rule 
of the business community over academic policy, educational insti- 
tutions aping business in competing for traffic in merchantable in- 
struction. He criticized this stress on aping business; he sought 
education for the development of the whole man as a functioning, 
thinking, and doing being.6 Veblen and Smith each viewed education 
as a process of pedagogical factory-line standardization although the 
former rejected such a position as not fulfilling the demands of 
education. 

The concept of laissez-faire in early America was aprotest against 
excessive government interference in every aspect of human life. 
The government was to refrain from interfering with the process of 
education as it was with business. Herbert Spencer suggested that 
each child must be free to pursue his own self-interest in acquiring 
an education.? The primary concern here is to view acceptable 
teacher performance as adherence in thought and deed to the status 
quo. 


The history of American education clearly indicates citizeris ac- 
cept performance of educators and educational institutions during 
periods of social calm. During periods of inflation, high taxation, 
and social discontent criticism of schools and staff run rampant. In 
1874 and 1875 taxation for secondary schools under the Kalamazoo 
case invoked protest and in 1929, people were hard pressed to pay 
their taxes and resented increased high school enrollments. The 
demand was to abolish the free high school, make admission selective, 
discard frills and reduce teacher salaries.8 The Viet Nam War, in- 
flation, high taxes, student protests and value conflicts in the 
sixties led to attacks on educational institutions and their staffs. 
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Performance Contracting As A Simplistic Solution 


Americans tend to seek simple quick answers to complex problems. 
Performance contracting serves as a simple response to an over- 
burdened taxpaying public who find the public school the most visible 
institution to attack. This simplistic answer does not provide a 
solution for educating the whole child in the sense of providing tools 
of inquiry by which he may solve problems and select among alterna- 
tives in choosing routes of action. Nor does it provide an answer to 
the recent student demands for more humaneness in education and 
society. The use of Federal funds to further such contracts, even 
when results are indecisive and uncertain, is questionable. 

Astudy of five programs released last month by Rand Corporation 
shows that four of them failed to achieve consistent gains for a full 
year.2 Yet, performance contracting continues to grow. Behavior 
Research Laboratory Corporation uses its Benneker Elementary 
School Project in Gary, Indiana, as an outstanding example of suc- 
cess.10 Careful analysis of the project, however, reveals questions 
were raised regarding failure to offer a balanced curriculum, em- 
ployment of uncertified teachers and stripping the school principal 
of any real authority.11 The desire for simple answers often out- 
weighs consideration for the child's best interests. Exponents of 
performance contracting of all banners are suggesting it will revolu- 
tionize education and be expanded upward to include higher education. 
There are presently instances of performance contracting in colleges. 

Undercurrents throughout the contracting companies suggest the 
primary thrust of their work is toward profit. Of course there is 
no reason public schools can't be profitable and excellent too, nor is 
there warrant for suggesting that because contract companies stress 
profit they are not dedicated to the improvement of education. One 
must raise the question, however, as to which educational decisions 
will be made when selection must be made between a profit and an 
educational program designed to serve pupil interests and arouse 
new creative curiosity in exploring the world of ideas. James A. 
Mecklenburger!2 writing in EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY finds, as 
Adam Smith and Veblen before him, that there might be a place for 
the entrepeneur in education. This entrepreneur has proprietary 
interests, measures his achievement by standards customary to 
schoolmen but also to the marketplace--in dollars. One might raise 
a question regarding conflicts between human and material priorities. 
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CRITICAL ISSUES IN PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING 
Performance Contracting and Standardized Tests 


The underlying assumption behind performance contracting is that 
everything that exists can be measured. This quantitative approach 
to knowledge results in a breaking down of learning experiences into 
parts. These parts then are learned and given back on standardized 
tests as a measure of achievement. Formal or mental discipline 
suggests each capacity of the mind can be developed by special exer- 
cises or studies appropriate to it. Components of this age-old con- 
cept are imbedded in performance contracting.13 That is, there is 
abelief that not only can specific behavioral objectives improve edu- 
cational aims and performance but that carefully programmed learn- 
ing experiences based on these objectives can provide a fully educated 
man as a product. Performance is measured by standardized tests. 
These tests were used by BRL Corporation in Benneker School in 
Gary, Indiana. In this case, BRL Corporation took over the school 
completely and supervised all teaching. First graders advanced 1.7 
(1.0 represents normal gain for the year in both reading and math); 
pupils in grades 2 through 6 progressed .7 in reading and 1.2 in math. 
The hazards of such test score use in determining performance are 
amply recorded. Roger T. Lennon!4 in JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDU- 
CATION indicates that some of the nationally standardized tests on 
which performance contractors have relied, have less than ideal 
validity and reliability. He suggests tests with reliability as low as 
.4 have been used to award performance contracts. 


One recently announced contract, a horrible example, "guar- 
antees" individual gains for first-grade pupils of half agrade 
level within four months in social studies and science. To 
pretend to discern, much less measure reliably such differ- 
ences in individual pupil attainment in these areas in grade 1 
is to take a trip in cloud-cuckoo land. 15 


After noting inter-test differences which cause scores to vary 
systematically from test to test due to differences in test items 
and standardization groups, Lennon continued: 


Given the financial consequences either to school or to con- 
tractor that attend gains measured in grade equivalent terms 
it is surely prudent to inquire whether the grade equivalent 
system is equal to supporting such weighty baggage. Grade 
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equivalent scales are notoriously unequal scales. Thus talk 
of "125% of normal gain," as occurs in some performance 
contract language is meaningless. . . . The deficiencies of 
grade equivalents are particularly egregious in the measure- 
ment of achievement at the secondary level. The Texarkana 
project sought among other things, to raise the reading level 
of 9th grade pupils by "one grade level." Did anyone realize 
that a gain of one grade level, as measured by most reading 
tests for the secondary level, would correspond to a raw- 
score gain of not more than two or three points--in almost 
all cases well within the error of measurement of an indi- 
vidual score 716 


At any rate utilizing standardized test scores to measure achieve- 
ment is open to serious question, most especially when it serves as 
the basis for paying performance contractors. 


Performance Contracting and External Sources 
of Control and Authority 


Performance contracting in many instances takes control of cur- 
riculum, method and developing aims of education out of the hands 
of teachers and administrators most qualified to critically analyze 
the role and function of these elements. 

Historically the Classical- Christian tradition represented an 
authoritarian tradition. Plato's philosopher-king was the source of 
wisdom and knowledge whose decisions were final while St. Augustine's 
CITY OF GOD placed all true and real knowledge and authority within 
the realm of an omnipotent supernatural deity. Translated into 
political theory, the divine right of kings became the bridge between 
supernatural power and human wisdom. Until recent times authority 
in religion, law, and government made the decisions, interpreted and 
implemented them. Theories of Marx and Dewey based on Hegel's 
concept of the process of becoming or growth within an organic whole 
espoused shared processes of decision making wherein the common 
man's voice could not only be heard but also play a decisive role in 
government. True the declaration of independence reflected ideas 
of self government but the reigning philosophy of Loche and Hamilton 
represented vested interests whose authority was deemed sufficient 
and appropriate to choose best alternatives in politics and for so- 
ciety. Dewey's theory sought to replace a top-down source of au- 
thority structure with an educational system designed to permit all 
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citizens to participate and indeed to engage in policy making for a 
pluralistic society. 

As Dewey noted, the top-down model of authority is the simplest 
structure and in many ways the most efficient system to operate. 
In terms of the human use of human beings, however, an educational 
system designed to provide the intellectual, social and environmental 
tools for critical analysis of alternatives of action is not only more 
humane but makes institutions responsive to the needs of citizens. 

Performance contracting in the degree to which it superimposes 
authority on the teaching profession, taking decision making from 
the hands of professionals and placing it in external sources of con- 
trol, merely reiterates the top-down model of the middle ages. 
Contracting companies involved in performance contracting for edu- 
cation were often external sources of authority that served the 
Pentagon in its efforts to bring the military under careful behavioral 
objective programs. McNamara's use of such companies resulted in 
so called air tight cost analysis control as well as carefully devel- 
oped objectives with built in techniques of perpetual evaluation. 
During the sixties we frequently heard that by all statistical 
measurement devices, computer game plans, and evaluation mea- 
sures the North Vietnamese were thoroughly and decisively beaten. 
Yet, with all the sophisticated contracting company models, para- 
digms and designs based on the simple concept that everything that 
exists can be measured, all the indicators proved incorrect. What 
happened? External sources of authority, performance contractors, 
did not have a knowledge of the multifaceted elements operating in 
Vietnam. They did not consult the professional soldier who was en- 
gaged in military action. They were not calculating the unmeasurable 
spirit and will of a people while they were overcalculating the effects 
of technology on a primitive society. 

Utilizing many of the same techniques that proved unsuccessful 
with the military, these contractors superimposed authority on 
school systems and teachers with the consent of harried school 
superintendents facing unprecedented social protest.17 For a price 
these contractors agreed to take some of the burden from the 
shoulders of school administrators and in turn raise test scores of 
youngsters. When inspection time rolls around and independent 
evaluators view results--test scores are wheeled out and carefully 
colored charts and graphs show the improvement noted always with 
careful attention to the various difficulties incurred in performance 
contracting and attributing such difficulties to newness of the pro- 
gram. No attempt is given to indicate how well the concept of the 
whole child is developed, nor is an attempt generally made to indi- 
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cate how effectively and well astudent may think for himself. These 
are questions that often are best answered when a student writes a 
paper or acts and reacts in the context of a social situation. Thus 
they rarely fit into standardized test dimensions. None of these 
factors denigates the role and function of test scores in the educa- 
tional effort since if used correctly with all other evidence they can 
serve to pinpoint important areas of needed work for students. How- 
ever, to superimpose test scores as a final irrevokable source of 
authority is to deny teachers their most valuable contribution--to 
make human judgment of student potential, need and interest. Thus, 
contracting companies whose primary goal is to make a profit are 
external sources of authority whose best interests are unfortunately 
often served by excessive criticism of the public school system. 
Allen Calvin of Behavioral Research Laboratories and his associates 
lambast schools for their heartless, mindless, inefficient, hideously 
mismanaged character as well as depicting schools as prisons de- 
signed to deny the principle that every child can learn. 18 


Performance Contracting and Materials Are the Message 


An article of faith in many contracting companies is that teachers 
do less teaching than materials. Thus, Marshall McLuhan's "the 
medium is the message" becomes sine quo non the materials are the 
message. Once again we find an external source of authority in the 
material as well as in the contracting companies. When one reads 
Plato's Republic, he is often aware of the open endedness of some of 
the dialogues. Plato's writings lead one a merry chase but hard fast 
conclusions other than education is for moral knowledge are difficult 
to find. Socrates, it is reported, felt he should not leave any writ- 
ings since his pupils would tend to memorize and repeat them by rote 
without understanding. He wanted his students to think for them- 
selves and draw their own conclusions on the basis of critical evalua- 
tion of information. Plato felt students should draw their own con- 
clusions and add their own endings to many of the dialogues, for in 
this way could they develop maturity in the rational use of their 
minds. Professional educators for years have encouraged students 
not to rely on textbooks as the final and absolute source of authority 
but to read from many sources to gain an awareness of the pro- 
visionality of knowledge and to learn to create alternative solutions 
to individual and social problems. 

Radical faith in and reliance on materials as the message is frought 
with danger. Yet this faith is increasing and it is interesting to 
note giant book companies are involved in stressing materials over 
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teaching as the essential ingredient in the learning process. 

Like faithful followers of a great Mohammad, HEW, Performance 
Contractors, Federal Funding Agencies and giant publishing com- 
panies spout slogans honoring with undying devotion the new utopia 
with its many banners of evaluation, PERT, cost accounting, be- 
havioral objectives, and the most with your money. 


Performance Contracting and the Teacher 


Historically heavy responsibilities were placed on the learner to 
exercise diligence and discipline in his pursuit of knowledge. Teach- 
ers were responsible to their academic field and to their teaching 
profession. Jacques Barzun views the role of the teacher as that of 
an artist which he defined as a craftsman in love with his work. Un- 
less, Barzun suggests, this is true, unless the teacher feels that 
besides breadwinning he has "his own work to do," he is cheating him- 
self of freedom and joy, and reducing the worth of his toil as a 
teacher. Barzun continues noting that what he will infallibly convey 
to a class is his awareness of quality or his blindness to it and qual- 
ity is what, apart from certain techniques, is common to art and to 
teaching; and it is indefinable.19 Teachers seek to prepare students 
for society through increased training to tolerance for ambiguity, 
and flexibility as a process rather than a product since new facts 
are emerging all the time.20 Learners have been encouraged to ex- 
press their opinions--to ask questions--to question all answers and 
to engage in the pursuit of creative thinking. Further, students 
historically have been encouraged to accept responsibility for their 
acts, Dewey suggested that intelligence becomes ours in the degree 
to which we use it and accept responsibility for the consequences... 
Intelligence treats events as moving, as fraught with possibilities, 
not as ended, final.21 Russell suggests that the teacher, like the 
artist, the philosopher and man of letters can only perform his work 
adequately if he feels himself to bean individual directed by an inner 
creative impulse, not dominated and fettered by an outside author- 
ity. ... If the world is not to lose the benefit to be derived from 
its best minds, it will have to find some method of allowing the 
scope of liberty in spite of organization. 22 

Thus roles of teacher and student were delineated. Both teachers 
and students sought through the years to improve their teaching- 
learning methods. Accountability and one of its forms, performance 
contracting, have evolved a new concept of responsibility--only 
teachers fail. Pupils if properly taught cannot fail. This tends to 
place far too much responsibility on the teacher for student behavior. 
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The teacher may only work with a pupil a few hours a day at most 
and has no control over what occurs in the home, community or with 
other informal influences. The teacher cannot be held responsible 
for social ills or conflicting values within a society. Further, if 
educational policy making and planning are done by contracting au- 
thorities the teacher should not be held accountable for student 
success or failure. If, however, the teacher has the freedom to 
be creative and to develop planned change within the classroom, she 
is responsible for curriculum decisions and methods used to foment 
the teaching-learning process. Primary teacher responsibility ina 
democratic society should involve the development of viable educa- 
tional aims that relate knowing how with knowing why.23 It is per- 
haps this last point, the knowing why, that is frequently missing in 
performance contracting. These companies develop skill in knowing 
how to put together learning experiences that can support specific 
desired responses on given stimuli. They often cannot define why 
they are doing what they are doing other than in terms of giving 
more for the dollar or measuring performance quantitatively. The 
challenge is to understand how this relates to the conception of the 
quality of mind desired in ademocratic society. Such quality involves 
taking responsibility for consequences of action. Teachers are 
limited in the scope of things they can be legitimately expected to 
do. They cannot be held accountable for the student who refuses to 
learn, who disrupts, who cannot discipline himself to work within a 
balance of rights and responsibility with respect for both self and 
others, If external sources of authority deem it wise and defensible 
to demand little of students and reward much for minimal perform- 
ance then the educated illiterates who will be the educational product 
should not be said to be the responsibility of teachers. On the other 
hand performance contractors fulfilling minimum goals of salable 
skills hold teachers accountable for training and drilling within the 
mandates of materials used. In ancient times in some social orders 
teaching was considered of low estate and slaves usually were em- 
ployed to teach elementary skills. Performance contractors pro- 
viding all materials and directions for their use simply relegate the 
role of the teacher to that of a slave or clerk whose job is to do 
what is stipulated for every class period.24 In any viable and respon- 
sive educational system students have responsibilities as do teachers. 
There is no reason to evade, avoid or ignore student responsibilities 
however much it is desired to placate parents. The cult of student 
rights without responsibilities is not sufficient and necessary for a 
democratic society. Gilbert Highet in the ART OF TEACHING sug- 
gests that anything worth learning takes time and effort to teach 
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and to learn. Real teaching is not simply handing out packages of 
information. It culminates in a conversion, and actual change of 
the pupil's mind, 25 

Perhaps Bertrand Russell best indicates the difficulty of holding 
teachers accountable for pupil failure when he suggests the temper 
required to make a success of democracy is, in the practical life, 
exactly what the scientific temper is in the intellectual life; it is a 
half-way house between scepticism and dogmatism. Truth is neither 
completely attainable nor completely unattainable; it is attainable 
to a certain degree, and that only with difficulty.26 Whether in 
elementary school, secondary school or higher education, heavy re- 
sponsibility accrues to both teacher and learner to maintain a central 
theory of inquiry which is disciplined and of service to the social 
order for which schools exist. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief view of performance contracting, polemic though it may 
be, is designed to raise questions regarding presuppositions under- 
lying its use. Assumptions concerning quantitative aspects of knowl- 
edge, education aping business, faith in simplistic solutions to com- 
plex issues, reliance on external sources of authority, belief that 
materials can teach, that only teachers fail, not students, postu- 
late and entail a certain view of the nature of man, knowledge and 
value judgment. The Weberian machine theory of organization seems 
to contain many performance-contracting presuppositions. Weber's 
classical theory stresses accomplishing specific objectives with the 
least use of human and material resources with the focus on effi- 
ciency. The organization was viewed as more or less independent of 
people in the organization. Weber's theory stressed accountability 
which ties in with the concept of authority or holding people respon- 
sible for each act. The theory stressed division of work and special- 
ization of labor, both of which were viewed in Adam Smith's pin 
factory; line-staff relationships with one line of command as in Bis- 
mark's Prussian Army and the development of similar tasks in a 
given department. The historical concept of the divine right of 
kings was carried over to the concept that authority is tied partly 
to ownership and the owner can do as he wishes with his property. 27 

At this point, although the teaching profession is facing frontal 
assaults through attacks on tenure and performance, it is still too 
early topredict that we will all be marching to the tune of the latest 
machinations of a powerful industrial research machine as we punch 
our timecards each morning and evening with fifteen minute breaks 
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for lunch. It is still too early to predict that we will be swept under 
the rug by an anti-intellectual movement that sees all general edu- 
cation as irrelevant at best and mere pap at worst. However, teach- 
ers will be subjected to what might be termed a conflict of interest 
whenever external and internal contracts are mixed as in Dade 
County, Florida. Under that proposed contract, teachers, princi- 
pals and the company could earn up to $110 in bonuses for each stu- 
dent who achieves the maximum gain on standardized tests. Teachers 
will be under heavy pressure to ignore the interests and unique value 
of each child as worthy of consideration in his own right sothat they 
can drill children in correct responses to test questions. Not only 
would there be no time to contemplate the good, true and beautiful 
or non-behavioral objectives, but teachers might well be heavily 
penalized for any deviation from the expected lockstep duties driving 
ever forward toward the dollar profit. 

We all want better educational aims; and innovation and planned 
change are encouraged. Whatever educational changes are made, 
however, ought ideally to take into account the importance of re- 
thinking people so as to honor them as nothing else is honored. We 
may have to create a new kind of imperative--honor people. It may 
be we have to reorient our priorities and values to view both the 
individual and the group as of infinite worth. If we were but fora 
moment to think about reconstructing education along these lines 
the vast sums of money thrown into performance contracts could be 
utilized to update and upgrade the nation's inadequate school facili- 
ties; to improve teachers' inadequate salaries; to provide existing 
teachers in existing classrooms with instructional materials they 
have needed for years and finally to utilize more effective human 
resources available to serve in the teaching profession. Hundreds of 
teachers leave the United States every week in search of jobs. They 
are well trained professionals who are needed right here right now in 
the nation's overcrowded and understaffed classrooms. There exists 
a shortage of teachers not a surplus, but the national priorities do 
not yet place a high value on education. 

Dewey suggested three main concepts to bear in mind for those 
bent on educational criticism such as that engaged in by performance 
contractors. First, the democratic idea of freedom is not the right 
of each individual or company to do as he or it pleases, but instead 
the basic freedom is that of freedom of mind and of whatever degree 
of freedom of action and experience is necessary to produce freedom 
of intelligence.28 Secondly, the central problem of an education 
based on experiences is to select the kind of present experiences 
that live fruitfully and creatively in subsequent experiences, 29 
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Third, the crucial educational problem is that of procuring the post- 
ponement of immediate action upon desire until observation and 
judgment have intervened. 30 

In the degree to which we are careful to make educational innova- 
tion and experimentation work for us andnot become our master will 
we develop a humanistic educational system. As a nation we owe our 
young people fullest and best efforts to enable them to meet new 
challenges and opportunities. Ruthless efficiency techniques designed 
to get the most for each dollar spent are important only as they 
serve the need for institutional responsiveness to human needs. 
Perhaps there is a need for rethinking national priorities and values 
so that we can once again honor people by utilizing their potential 
more fully. There is nowhere better to begin than by honoring and 
upgrading our teaching profession and thereby better serve our youth. 
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William S. Minor (ed.), CHARLES HARTSHORNE AND HENRY NELSON 
WIEMAN, Volume I in the Philosophy of Creativity Monograph Series 
(Carbondale, Illinois: The Foundation for Creative Philosophy, 1969), 
118 pages. $2.25. 


Every thoughtful person today is painfully aware of the urgent 
problems which challenge the continuing survival of the human spe- 
cies. Inhis quest for power to provide security and ease, man has 
now amassed sufficient power in several areas of knowledge to 
destroy his species. The human population continues to increase at 
a geometric rate, while the supply of available food and land area 
shows no such increase. Natural resources continue to be polluted, 
or exhausted far faster than they can be replenished. Human knowl- 
edge has accelerated change, frequently exceeding man's capacity of 
adjustment, individually and socially. Technology has made possible 
numerous means of dehumanizing control of men, and has made 
necessary deliberate study of the intelligent use of leisure time. 
Familiar and established social patterns and institutions are under- 
going radical transformation, including such basic areas as religion, 
politics, economics, and the family. Human interdependence has in- 
creased with an expanding population and a shrinking world, but with- 
out commitment to ethical and religious ideals sufficient to insure 
human peace and reciprocity. Whether they are seen as threats to 
survival or as opportunities for growth, these and other problems 
urgently demand original and innovative solutions. If human survival 
depends increasingly upon this creativity being present, then it would 
seem most valuable to attempt to study creativity itself. 

At present there is no clear and reliable definition of creativity, 
and no branch of learning is committed to its study. Even in phi- 
losophy, creativity has not usually been thought of as one of the 
traditional problems of philosophy. This is probably a consequence 
of the traditional preference of philosophers for substance over 
process as a basic metaphysical category. In any case, creativity is, 
existentially, a major philosophical problem, whether or not academic 
philosophers admit the fact. Men do think new ideas, expand their 
control and prediction of nature, change their world, and adjust to 
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changing conditions as required for continued survival. Creative 
activity is a fact of human experience, and human experience must 
be the starting point of philosophical analysis. Creativity, upon 
which human survival depends, stands in great need of philosophical 
clarification and analysis. 

The case is similar with religion. Like the philosophers, religious 
thinkers have traditionally shown a preference for substance (Being) 
over process as a basic theological category: God is the Supreme 
Being, the Uncreated Creator. Theology has said relatively little 
about the activity of ontological creativity that gives rise to, sus- 
tains, and transforms the human level of existence and the world of 
human experience. If religion is to direct men successfully in their 
ultimate commitments, then it must clarify and analyze that crea- 
tivity which is the source of human salvation. 

It is not yet clear whether the definition and study of creativity 
could be accomplished best by a separate branch of learning estab- 
lished for that purpose, or whether it could be accomplished best by 
increased research on the problem by existing branches of learning. 
It is clear that the definition and study of creativity is of increas- 
ingly vital importance in confronting the urgent problems of human 
survival, and that any research which contributes to a better under- 
standing of creativity should be welcome. 

The Foundation for Creative Philosophy sponsors research in under- 
standing creativity, including the conditions necessary for its re- 
lease inhuman existence. This Foundation has initiated the Philosophy 
of Creativity Monograph Series to perpetuate a means of sharing 
research on creativity by various branches of learning. CHARLES 
HARTSHORNE AND HENRY NELSON WIEMAN inaugurates the series 
as Volume One. This volume has two separate sections, one devoted 
to the philosophy of creativity of Charles Hartshorne, the other to 
that of Henry Nelson Wieman. Readers will find prepared papers and 
live discussions by invited scholars, each seeking to analyze the in- 
sights for creativity of one of these thinkers, and concluding replies 
by Hartshorne and by Wieman to their commentators. The dialog is 
always lively and frequently original. Both men are stimulated by 
their critics to break new ground in their replies, as, for example, 
Hartshorne's excellent attempt to define his use of "feeling" and 
"intuition, ' and Wieman's extended discussion of his metaphysics 
and epistemology in reply to John Herman Randall, Jr. Both the Hart- 
shorne and the Wieman discussions presuppose some knowledge of 
their views on the part of the reader, which could hardly be avoided 
in keeping the discussions philosophically significant. Any reader 
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interested enough in the subject of creativity to read this work will 
also probably be interested enough to acquire the background in the 
thought of Hartshorne and of Wieman necessary to appreciate this 
book fully. 

Both Hartshorne and Wieman are theologians as well as philosophers 
and their philosophies of creativity are of clear importance to the 
philosophy of religion, as well illustrated by this volume. Both 
Hartshorne and Wieman have devoted their lives to seeking a clear 
philosophical understanding of creativity, and this volume does well 
its task of exposing and discussing those insights. 

We live in a world crying out for new approakhes to creative prob- 


philosophical understanding of creativity, and this volume does well 
its task of exposing and discussing those insights. 

We live in a world crying out for new approaches to creative prob- 
lem solving. This requires an adequate philosophy of creativity, if 
its development is to be deliberate. The Philosophy of Creativity 
Monograph Series is devoted to publishing this research. If Volume 
One is an example of what is to follow, then the series will deserve 
to be read widely, and especially by students of philosophy and 
religion. 


John Albin Broyer 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 


T. Keith Glennan, et al. (eds. ), THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1968), xv, 408 pages. $5.95 (cloth). 


The relation of higher educational institutions to international 
education has been a subject of interest and concern for some time, 
particularly since World War II. One has but to take note of the 
many publications and plans, theoretical and functional, which dealt 
with various aspects of this theme. The explosion of enrollments of 
foreign students in universities all over the world represents further 
testimony to the interrelationship of higher with international edu- 
cation. 

Less frequently and thoroughly studied is the involvement of pro- 
fessional schools with content and activities of international scope. 
To throw some light on this, so far as the United States is concerned, 
is the aim of the five-part volume issued by Education and World 
Affairs (EWA). Under the direction of a Study Committee composed 
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chiefly of university administrators, five task forces analyzed the 
international roles and functions of professional schools -- business 
administration and public administration, agriculture and engineer- 
ing, education and law, and medicine and public health. The aim of 
the study was to obtain reliable data concerning the activities of 
American professionals abroad and to learn the significance of "this 
involvement for the process of modernization abroad and for the 
substance of professional education at home" (p. 1). Underlying this 
was the hypothesis that, "with the exception of those in law, the- 
ology and one or two other areas, the professional person is likely 
to assume that the knowledge, skills, and techniques of his field 
already have a kind of universal validity and applicability" (p. 2). 
With this study, EWA hoped to modify "culture-bound" views of pro- 
fessionals and "to remove the blinders of parochialism and ethno- 
centricism from our own professions" (p. 15). The inquiry was 
carried on by means of "a comprehensive survey of the literature, " 
questionnaires, on-campus visits, and numerous conferences. 

The first report maintains that "professional schools of business 
and public administration have failed to face fully the international 
aspects of their professional responsibilities" (p. 26). To reraedy 
this situation, the task force makes several general suggestions and 
proposes various strategies for involvement. Of particular interest 
is the advocacy of comparative studies and research. "Comparative 
studies in accounting, labor market practices, banking, advertising, 
and numerous other aspects of business operations will help to sepa- 
rate out those features which are really common to all or most 
countries, and thereby help to delineate the nature and contours of 
the institutional overlay which contains the truly international ele- 
ments in business. . . . Comparative research in virtually all the 
subject areas studied in business schools can provide insights not 
only into the problems of adapting conditions abroad, but also into 
the assumptions and conditions taken for granted in the United 
States" (p. 54). The public administration section of this report 
calls attention to the traditional teaching of Comparative Govern- 
ment, Comparative Politics, and Comparative Administration. 

The section on agriculture makes a special point of foreign lan- 
guage competence for service abroad, since the rural people and even 
the professional agriculturalists in a foreign country are "less likely 
to speak English than would the clients and co-workers of lawyers, 
doctors, businessmen, engineers, educators and other urban-oriented 
professionals" (p. 131) In the field of engineering, as in others, 
there is recognition of .e need for more attention of preparing 
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specialists "who have a professional interest in world affairs" (p. 
173), primarily in preparation for effective assistance to foreign 
countries in developing their own engineering schools. 

Internationalism in legal studies brings at once to mind courses in 
comparative and international law. The task force warns that "the 
preparation required to teach many international law subjects may 
be greater than in the case of domestic courses" (p. 196) and that 
library collections should be satisfactory, if the law school is to 
live up to its responsibilities in international education. 

According to the report of the task force on medicine and law, 
these fields have had "a long history" of international activities, and 
abrief sampling of fact is offered in substantiation. However, "the 
international content of the curriculum in U.S. medical schools is 
very limited indeed, and most physicians in this country have little 
concept of health problems in the rest of the world" (p. 253). The 
section on public health recommends comparative research studies. 
"It should be possible for universities in six or seven countries to 
conduct a series of comparative investigations dealing with the eti- 
ology of atherosclerosis. . . [which] could provide data on the effect 
of nutrition, stress, climate, genetics and other factors upon the 
incidence of this disease" (p. 289). 

The last report, on education, begins with a general reference to 
the antiquity and continuity of international educational and cultural 
exchange. The educational specialists of the task force on Education 
and Law-- John H. Fischer of Columbia, the late I. James Quillen of 
Stanford, and Lindley J. Stiles of Northwestern--urge a type of 
preparation of teachers comprising the undergraduate study of a 
foreign "preferably non-Western culture"; internationalized soci- 
ology, psychology, anthropology, economics, and political science; 
area studies which include attention to education; "an additional, or 
possibly an alternative experience" of "a course or section of a 
course focusing on a comparative study of education" (p. 316); cross- 
cultural experiences as a student in a foreign university, as a Peace 
Corps Volunteer in a developing country, or as a volunteer in a de- 
pressed area in the United States; and an application of cross- 
culturally related subject matter in the student teaching experience. 
As research priorities, the report recommends studies of public 
opinion regarding world affairs, "How the U.S. Educational System 
Compares with the Educational Systems of Other Countries," devel- 
opment education, and training personnel for overseas technical and 
educational service. 

The fact that these educationists have had but a limited, marginal 
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relationship to comparative and international studies of a scholarly 
kind may have led them to make broad generalizations, without sup- 
porting evidence, on the status of research in the field. Thus, they 
maintain that "very little satisfactory research has been done" in 
comparative, cross-cultural studies (p. 335). Moreover, "far too 
many research people, many of them on faculties of schools of edu- 
cation, are doing studies called 'comparative education' without 
having mastered the intricacies of the appropriate methodology. As 
a result, the findings are trivial or, worse, misleading" (p. 336). 
Not one of the 51 footnotes or 21 bibliographical references is cited 
in support of either statement. Even when made by an active, 
scholarly practitioner in comparative education, such sweeping 
generalizations would be subject to challenge and substantiation. 

The report urges educators to undertake "systematic cross- 
national studies. Reports of impressions from visits to other na- 
tions or crude comparisons using census data will not suffice. Em- 
pirical and vigorous analyses are needed which draw upon a broad 
spectrum of theory, concepts and skills found in education, the 
social sciences and the humanities" (p. 337). This call to action will 
probably be endorsed by most comparativists and internationalists. 
However, not all would agree that this description of a research 
design is adequate as a guide line for those whose work has been ad- 
judged "inadequate" (p. 331). One's suspicion of bland suggestions is 
strengthened by the fact that the report recommends that all 
master's and doctoral candidates in education "should be required to 
work with cross-national materials," but makes no mention at this 
point of anywhere else, for that matter, of skill in the use of source 
materials in foreign languages, unless the authors share the exploded 
myth that all worthwhile writings have been translated--and into 
excellent English no less. 

On the other hand, appreciation should be expressed for such sensi- 
ble statements as the need for collaboration between schools of edu- 
cation with the other academic disciplines and professional schools 
in furthering the objectives of internationalism in education. The 
idea of organizing within each school of education a committee on 
international studies and activities should attract the interest of 
those schools lacking such committees. There are other good points 
and considerable goodwill in the section on education, but the conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that, from the standpoint of international 
education, it is something less than scholarly and professional in 
content. 

Looking at the volume as a whole, one must give the sponsors, the 
researchers, and the authors credit for compressing within limited 
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space a considerable amount of data and ideas about improving the 
international teaching and work of professional education in the 
United States. The placing of professional education within the 
framework of world perspective is a signal achievement. It is diffi- 
cult to think of any comparable work produced in any other country. 
The modest self-image of the study, namely that it is "suggestive 
rather than exhaustive, '"' is commendable and correct. Also praise- 
worthy is the emphasis on teacher preparation for elementary and 
secondary schools as "a main key to the problem of inculcating an 
understanding of world affairs during the early years of a child's 
schooling" (pp. 2-3). 

At the same time, certain questions and doubts come to mind. 
Does this report reflect a fad or bandwagon effect? Was the moti- 
vation intrinsic or directed at "the broad, general, institutional 
support" (p. 4) promised by the International Education Act of 1966-- 
or a compound of both? Too much activity, including research, has 
been inaugurated or intensified in various fields because of the 
identification of where the money is. Welcome as the report is, as 
an initial effort, it must be appraised on the basis of standards of 
scholarship. There is a lack of anything more than a superficial 
historical and international context. Since international education 
was not discovered in 1966 or even since World War II, it would be 
illuminating to know something of earlier efforts and their impact. 
The emphasis on financial resources might have been balanced by a 
consideration of such matters as the service function of the univer- 
sity in relation to its intellectual mission, and the necessity of up- 
grading library facilities to support teaching and research programs 
in internationalism. More attention might also have been given to 
providing proof for many generalized statements in the text. The 
appended footnotes do not always contain substantiation for the 
generalizations. 

Let us conclude on a positive note and hope that the professional 
schools will take this report on world affairs to heart and hand. For 
that matter, liberal-arts and graduate schools can also derive use- 
ful lessons from it. 


William W. Brickman 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Josiah B. Gould, THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRYSIPPUS (Albany, New 
York: State University of New York Press, 1970), VIII, 222 pages. 
$12.00. 


Chrysippus was the third master or head of the Stoic school of 
philosophy--in the third century B.C. Asa result of his efforts to 
systematize and explain the Stoic doctrines, he was called the "second 
founder" of the school. His early admirers believed that had it not 
been for Chrysippus, there would have been no Stoa. On the other 
hand, his critics believed that he was unoriginal, repetitive, and dull 
and that he stole his ideas from others. More modern accounts of 
his influence praise his work as a systematizer but still imply that 
he contributed little of originality to the philosophy. 

Professor Gould believes this criticism of Chrysippus is erroneous. 
It perhaps is based on unsympathetic accounts of Chrysippus' and, in 
general, the Stoic philosophy (which is about all that exists for the 
early Stoics) or either from attributing to Chrysippus ideas that 
were not his (though they may have belonged to another Stoic) or 
failing to see clearly what were his own ideas. Thus, in order to get 
the record straight, Gould sets out to reconstruct and reinterpret 
the philosophy of Chrysippus. 

The leading methodological principle for this reconstruction is 
that no passage of Stoic doctrine is taken as belonging to Chrysippus 
unless it states specifically that the idea is his, or that it can be 
found in one of his books, or that it quotes Chrysippus himself. 
Professor Gould wants to find what Chrysippus' own views were; but 
once found, of course, they can be explained in part by what is said 
to be general Stoic doctrine and by comparing them with the social 
and intellectual background of the times. In only a few instances 
does Gould seem to deviate from his principle of reconstruction. 

Gould challenges the impression that philosophy after Plato and 
Aristotle was concerned mostly with ethics, which is to say it was 
less concerned with logical and epistemological issues and problems 
of natural philosophy, and that ethics became merely religion or 
moral dicta. Chrysippus was noted for his work in logic and epis- 
temology; he was concerned also with natural philosophy and ethics. 
One outstanding feature of the Stoic system, which recent inter- 
preters have noted repeatedly, is that it was an attempt to unify 
philosophy, to bring logical, natural, and ethical views together. To 
be sure, the guiding question for this unity is (or is thought today 
to be) an ethical question: "How shall man live?"; but for the Stoics 
such a question could not be answered without going into all the parts 
of philosophy. Consequently, it makes sense for Gould to reconstruct 
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the philosophy of Chrysippus, after noting his life and reputation and 
tracing the intellectual currents of the third century, by using the 
categories (chapters) of logic, natural philosophy, and moral phi- 
losophy which are so common. 

What are Chrysippus' distinctive contributions? In some ways he 
extended and better explained existing Stoic doctrines. Much of his 
work in theory of knowledge and natural philosophy was of this sort. 
It is through the senses that one has an immediate cognition of the 
world and through the soul (or reason) that one remembers past ex- 
perience, validates present experience, and anticipates the future. 
In natural philosophy Chrysippus developed a monistic view of the 
two ruling principles (active and passive) of the universe, developed 
a doctrine of mixture of bodies in the universe (consistent with the 
Stoic belief that all things are material), was thoroughly nominalis- 
tic (theory of individualism), formulated a doctrine of "sympathy" 
for explaining how everything works together in the universe, was 
vigorous in advocating the doctrine of cause (or determinism or 
providence) in the universe, and developed a psychological (as well as 
his metaphysical) theory of monism, or unity of the soul (reason). 
Gould remarks that Chrysippus' idea of "sympathy" was formulated 
before the time of Posidonius, the later Stoic to whom it usually is 
attributed. 

In logic, Chrysippus was responsible for the importance that that 
study assumed in the Stoic system. He developed and made articu- 
late the Stoic theory of knowledge, and he provided a wholly novel 
approach to developing a logic of conditional propositions by which 
one could extend knowledge of the world through formal argument. 
Chrysippus taught, moreover, and demonstrated in his own work, 
that the parts of philosophy are logically interrelated. Thus, the 
views that Gould presents about Chrysippus' work in ethics follow on 
the previous discussion of theory of knowledge, logic, and natural 
philosophy. Chrysippus thought that the end of life (the "good") was 
to live according to nature or reason; and Gould outlines this part of 
his philosophy by explaining what Chrysippus meant by reason and 
nature, how knowledge leads to the good, what is a wise man, and 
how the emotions interfere with the good and how they can be con- 
trolled. 

Two issues that remain unresolved in Chrysippus' ethics are 
whether or not there are any goods other than reason in itself and 
the free will-determinism controversy. In the first issue, Chrysip- 
pus seems to believe both that reason is a good in itself (and the 
only such good) and that it is an instrument that can lead, through 
empirical knowledge, to the good. But if reason is an instrument, 
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there must be another end to which it leads; and thus there is a con- 
tradiction. (In this discussion the Stoic doctrine of "preferred 
things" comes into consideration.) As far as the free will-determi- 
nism problem goes, Chrysippus was astrict cosmological determinist 
(that is, a believer in cause), and he believed in ethics that the good 
was "conformity with nature"; but he did not, Gould observes, suc- 
cessfully reconcile with this his belief that men are responsible for 
their conduct and his belief in "psychological freedom." Gould says, 
however, and quite rightly, that one should not condemn Chrysippus 
hastily for this failure to reconcile views which the Stoics seem to 
be the first to have recognized and which have not been solved to the 
present day. 

If this book has a fault, it is to be found in the author's some- 
times awkward writing. Most of this results from his habit of 
separating elements of his sentence predicates with long parentheti- 
cal material. There are also a few minor errors of misprinting and 
pages assembled incorrectly and the difficulty of tracing "op. cit." 
footnotes back to the first references. But these do not detract 
seriously from the competent inquiry into the philosophy of Chrysip- 
pus. An additional value one can get from reading this book is a 
sense of respect for intellectual progress. For example, it is im- 
pressive how Chrysippus (and others of his time) could formulate his 
views without the well-developed techniques of conceptual analysis 
that are so much a part of twentieth century philosophy, and yet 
those views had to wait for analytic philosophy before much more 
progress could be made. Chrysippus' understanding of "freedom" (in 
ethics), of what constitutes the "present" (in natural philosophy), 
and of what it means for words to be "identical" (in logic) are clear 
examples of this. 


Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 


William T. Blackstone, THE CONCEPT OF EQUALITY (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company, 1969), XIII, 197 pages. 
$3.95. 


Those who claim that the concept of equality has no practical value 
are nearsight indeed. Throughout history men have appealed to it as 
a basic support for moral, political, legal, economic, religious, edu- 
cational, and social views. In large measure equality was the load- 
stone of Martin Luther King's courageous and unselfish effort to 
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bring a new day. More recently, the cry of "equality" has become 
the focus for the women's liberation movement. The concept has 
been no less important in history. "Injustice arises when equals are 
treated unequally," Aristotle remarked, and then, added, "and also 
when unequals are treated equally." Centuries later Kant observed 
that "inequality is a rich source of much that is evil, but also of 
everything that is good." What both philosophers were concerned 
about was the basis for differential treatment. Kant certainly 
recognized that a flat egalitarianism (that is, a society devoid of 
all differences) would not only be boring but also stifling to all cul- 
tural development and worse still, productive of gross injustices. 
Justice requires differential treatment. Moreover, "equality" has 
been and is a controversial notion. Part of the basis for its contro- 
versial character is the fact that it has had and continues to have a 
prominent role in making our communities and societies what they 
are. It directly affects our daily existence. Is it any wonder that 
it stirs strong feelings? 

It is important to understand and to clarify the concept of equal- 
ity. Such an understanding and clarification can have practical re- 
sults in guiding actions and responses as well as assessing arguments 
for or against certain practices which are justified by reference to 
the concept. By including in this volume essays devoted to this topic 
by such outstanding philosophers as Isaiah Berlin, Bernard Williams, 
John Plamentaz, Andrew Reck, Herbert Spiegelberg, and Monroe C. 
Beardsley, the editor brings to our attention the best thinking on 
the subject. 

The problem of providing intelligible grounds for the differential 
treatment of persons is a difficult one. It is generally recognized 
that a strictly impartial application of a rule to everyone does not 
necessarily provide equality of treatment. If the guidelines for 
placing each person in a certain category are themselves inappropri- 
ate then the impartial application of the principleor rule embodying 
those guidelines will result in gross injustices and inequality. 

Those on the current scene who insist upon more than "Law and 
order" are stressing this fact. Monroe C. Beardsley, in his essay 
"Equal:ty and Obedience to Law," indicates that the obligation to 
obey the law may arise from one's expressed or tacit consent to the 
equality principle, but he cautions that laws must not embody arbi- 
trary discriminations. If laws embody such arbitrary stipulations, 
then one has a "prima facie" obligation to disobey those laws. 
Beardsley holds that this obligation is only a "prima facie" one since 
there may be counter-obligations and reasons for obeying unjust laws. 
But, what reason can be given for obeying an unjust law? One of 
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these (which has been discussed since the time of Socrates) is the 
need to maintain respect for lawfulness ingeneral. John Stuart Mill, 
the astute British philosopher of the 19th century, always insisted 
that at least a minimal level of obedience to law and court proce- 
dures for resolving conflicts were required for the maintenance of 
society. (Incidentally, women's liberation leaders take note-- Mill is 
the author of SUBJECTION OF WOMEN [1869], an early statement 
espousing women's suffrage. ) 

In apparent agreement with Socrates and Mill, Beardsley suggests 
that the counter obligation derives not from. the law considered by 
itself, but from the law considered in relation to the whole set of 
laws and local ordinances, the structure of government and law en- 
forcement, and the possible consequences of blunting the prevailing 
respect for lawfulness. 

But, what in fact constitutes tacit consent? Beardsley gives a 
reasonable answer. "In so far as we give evidence of expect and want 
(hence, to resolve) to do the same. It is not our knowledge of the 
origin of law (the conditions of its enactment) or our hopes for its 
utility that makes obedience obligatory, but simply our acceptance 
of it as a general rule for others. This acceptance may be signified 
by receiving the benefits of other people's obedience--or by failing 
to make a protest when the law is applied to others." 

Beardsley argues that the "Equality Injunction" ("all persons are 
to be treated alike, except where circumstances require different 
treatment") is not a positive rule of ethics and hence does not need 
the justification in argument that such a rule demands. What does 
he mean by this? If the "Equality Injunction" were stated as a rule 
of ethics, it might read like this: "All persons 'ought to be' treated 
alike, except where circumstances require different treatment." 
Stated in this way, it would require the difficult morea justification 
that other ethical prin¢iples also require. It is in hope of avoiding 
such a difficulty that Beardsley insists that the Equality Injunction 
is "a rule for adopting rules." The full and sole force of the princi- 
ple, on this approach, consists in stating where the burden of the 
proof belongs. The burden of the proof is the responsibility of the 
person making aclaim to an "unequal" share. "Moral considerations, " 
Beardsley explains, "will often enter into the reasons given to jus- 
tify differential treatment, but there does not need to be a 'special' 
moral principle about equality." In his essay "A Defense of Human 
Equality," Herbert Spiegelberg offers a clear statement of the op- 
posing view. He argues that "equality is a fundamental ethical de- 
iuaind because (1) undeserved discriminations call for redress, (2) all 
inequalities of birth constitute undeserved discrimination... , (3) 
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all inequalities of birth call for redress. . .cancellation of inequali- 
ties of birth by equalization. "' Whether Spiegelberg actually makes 
his case should perhaps be left for the reader to decide. 

As Blackstone appropriately indicates, the task of specifying ra- 
tional grounds for differential treatment is a continual one. Eco- 
nomic, industrial, educational, and social changes all suggest revi- 
sions. For example, those who framed the Constitution of the United 
States did not even extend the concept of equality to all members of 
the community. For them the principle did not demand the abolition 
of slavery or the emancipation of women. In fact the Equal Protec- 
tion Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment elevated the concept of 
equality to the constitutional plane. The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments guarantee "in theory" to everyone regard- 
less of "race, color, or previous conditions of servitude." The Equal 
Protection Clause holds that any classification "must always rest 
upon some difference which bears a reasonable and just relation to 
the act in respect to which the classification is proposed." In prac- 
tice this requirement surely means that the classifications are 
"context-dependent."' Hence, they will evolve and develop as their 
contexts undergo changes. Essays embodying fresh insights such as 
those in this book are certainly needed. 

Blackstone has judiciously chosen essays representing a variety of 
perspectives. These range from Harold Laski's socialist emphasis 
on state control or property to the essay indication certain diffi- 
culties in the notion of equality of opportunity by Plamenatz. The 
relationships between equality and liberty, equality and democracy, 
equality and education, and the causes of inequality (in the essay by 
the sociologist, Dahrendorf) are all considered. It is a pleasure to 
recommend this book to all who have a serious concern for equality, 
its theory and practice. 


John Howie 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Seymour W. Itzkoff, CULTURAL PLURALISM AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION (Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Company, 1969), 
202 pages. 


CULTURAL PLURALISM AND AMERICAN EDUCATION, according 
to its author, Seymour W. Itzkoff, "is an essay in the social and 
philosophical foundations of education. It reflects a concern for 
the changing character of our society and the manner in which formal 
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education has become enmeshed in its institutional patterns. Philo- 
sophically, it is an attempt to find new intellectual roots for the 
theory of cultural pluralism." Further, as Itzkoff points out, "Our 
hope is that these views will contribute to the continuing dialogue in 
education" (p. ix). 

In his personal effort to continue the dialogue, Itzkoff presents a 
book made up of an Introduction and six chapters. In the Introduc- 
tion, Itzkoff suggests, "The major social problems of our time have 
been induced by the impact of the mass technological society on the 
existing institutional structure" (p. 1). Mentioning decreases in 
individual choice, initiative, and privacy; increases in cultural homo- 
geneity, bureaucratization, and the externalization of personal rela- 
tionships; the failure of our traditional value system; and our "edu- 
cational tradition largely bereft of philosophical direction" (p. 1), 
Itzkof£ warns that it is imperative that we find new intellectual 
roots for his alternative (cultural pluralism) to the mass society. 
For ". . . the mass society, " according to Itzkoff, "cannot work. 
Man will never freely assent to the social, moral, and educational 
values that are produced from its structure. In short, it is subver- 
sive tothe most basic requirements of cultural existence" (pp. 1-2). 

What then? Itzkoff suggests his alternative to the mass society 
in the form of his goals. "Our ultimate goal for a world society is 
the equality of men, not their uniformity" (p. 7). ". . . a world in 
which men would be equal, yet free to be different" (p. 5). 

And how does one reach these idealistic goals? According to Itzkoff, 
"While we cannot argue that our salvation to these larger social 
problems lies solely in the schools, we do maintain that an important 
contribution to the general structural health of our society can be 
made through education" (p. 6). 

Having thus stated the basis for his position, Itzkoff moves to 
the first chapter of his book entitled, appropriately, "The Con- 
temporary Context of Education."' The chapter can best be sum- 
marized, perhaps, by presenting its broad headings. These include 
education and the democratic ideal, the coming of the mass society, 
educational problems, and a conclusion. 

In "Dewey and Cultural Pluralism" and "Ernst Cassirer and the 
Sources of Cultural Thought," the second and third chapters, atten- 
tion is mainly focused on these two persons of note who, according 
to Itzkoff, offer roots for the much needed philosophical alterna- 
tives. 

In the fourth chapter, "Pluralism in Democracy, " the major head- 
ings are: culture: a fundamental dualism, the problem of democracy, 
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the universal in social thought, the problem of cultural pluralism, 
and again, a conclusion. 

Chapter five, discussing "Contemporary Social Educational Issues," 
proceeds under six major divisions--the pluralistic philosophy, the 
education of minorities, curricular issues, is public education prac- 
tical, the religious dimension, and ethnic and cultural pluralism in 
international perspective. 

It is now that we come to chapter six, "A Strategy for Change, " 
and it is here that the reviewer wishes to include his two most seri- 
ous criticisms of the work. In the case of the first criticism, the 
reviewer wishes to argue that he has failed to find a clear-cut, suc- 
cinct definition of what Itzkoff means when he uses the term cul- 
tural pluralism. True, the term has been discussed, and perhaps 
some sort of working definition might be deduced, but the reviewer, 
at least, would have preferred that the author state more directly 
just what he means when he advocates the concept of cultural 
pluralism. 

The second major criticism has to dowith the content of the final 
chapter, "A Strategy for Change." It is the opinion of the reviewer 
that Itzkoff has not provided a very clear-cut, succinct strategy 
for change. Within the chapter, problems of the mass society are 
generally discussed along with their historic precedents, but it 
seems, very few, if any, real strategies for change are given. Again, 
strategies might be deduced, but the reviewer feels that Itzkoff 
owes his reader more direct statements. 

Finally, in the opinion of this reviewer, CULTURAL PLURALISM 
AND AMERICAN EDUCATION is a book which ranges from eloquent 
to cumbersome language, from well-documented statements to 
sweeping, unsupported generalization ("No parent of an elementary 
school child would tolerate his child attending an institution of 2,000 
pupils." p. 180), and from highly logical organization to segments 
where it is difficult to ascertain the relevancy of the material under 
discussion. 


W. Ross Palmer 
The University of Alabama 











